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TESTIMONIALS. 


HARROW  SCHOOL. 

Harrow,  July  ZZnd,  1871. 

I have  pleasure  in  stating,  that  Dr.  Pick  gave  a series  of 
lectures  in  my  house,  which  I heard  with  much  interest.  He  is 
himself  a man  of  great  intelligence  and  wide  culture,  and  his 
suggestions  for  the  strengthening  of  memory  give  incidentally 
many  important  hints  bearing  on  various  departments  of  know- 
ledge. 

H.  MONTAGU  BUTLER, 

Head  Master  of  Harrow  School. 


Dr.  Pick  has  recently  delivered  his  course  of  lectures  on 
Memory  to  the  boys  of  my  house.  I was  much  interested  in 
them  myself,  and  noticed  Dr.  Pick’s  great  success  in  holding  the 
attention  and  awakening  the  interest  of  a party  of  public  school- 
boys. Dr.  Pick  brings  out  very  forcibly  the  principle  that 
memory  is  based  on  an  intelligent  association  of  ideas,  and 
applies  this  principle  with  considerable  skill  to  the  study  of 
chronology,  statistics,  and  French  inflexions. 

F.  EENDALL,  A.M., 

Assistant  Master  of  Harrow  School , and  formerly 
Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.,  Camb. 


WINCHESTER  COLLEGE. 

Dr.  Pick  has  given  a course  of  lectures  at  Winchester 
College  to  a voluntary  class  of  nearly  100  boys.  His  manner  of 
lecturing  struck  me  as  excellent  not  only  in  its  ease  and  life,  but 
also  from  his  perception  when  he  had  made  himself  understood, 
and  his  success  in  doing  so,  His  method  is  entirely  based  on 
common  sense  and  free  from  artificial  tricks,  and  his  hints  are 
likely,  I think,  to  be  of  practical  service, 

GEORGE  RIDDING,  D.D., 

Head  Master  of  Winchester  College. 


July  14 th,  1871. 


CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE. 


The  College,  Cheltenham,  24 th  Dec.,  1867. 

Dr.  Pick  delivered  in  this  school  a series  of  lectures  on  the 
Improvement  of  Memory.  The  attendance  was  voluntary  and 
out  of  school,  and  it  averaged  about  100  boys.  I attended  as 
many  of  the  lectures  as  I could,  and  was  exceedingly  struck  with 
the  natural  and  rational  method  adopted,  and  the  useful  results 
obtained.  The  great  principles  are  the  sound  ones  of  making 
memory  a logical  and  not  a merely  mechanical  process — of 
teaching  the  audience  to  concentrate  their  attention  on  special 
points — and  of  establishing  in  all  cases  natural  and  not  artificial 
connexions  of  ideas. — I think  therefore  that  the  lectures  are  both 
interesting  and  useful. 

ALFRED  BARRY,  D.D.,  Principal , 
formerly  Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.,  Camb. 


UPPINGHAM  SCHOOL. 

The  School  House,  Uppingham,  Rutland,  11  th  Oct.,  1869. 

Dr.  Pick  has  twice  lectured  to  the  school,  aild  is  under  a 
permanent  engagement  to  continue  doing  so  at  proper  intervals. 
His  lectures  appear  to  me  both  in  principle  and  practice 
admirable.  The  most  striking  thing  in  his  method  is  the  simple 
good  sense  which  is  its  basis.  There  is  no  trick  in  it,  but  it  is  a 
real  training  process  of  the  most  valuable  kind  and  at  the  same 
time  very  easy.  Quite  apart  from  the  results,  I should  consider 
much  that  Dr.  Pick  says  most  excellent  as  a mere  mental 
exercise.  Anybody  can  understand  and  practise  his  rules, 
whilst  the  doing  so  alters  completely  the  whole  manner  of 
dealing  with  subjects  which  have  to  be  learnt  by  rote,  and  turns 
much  drudgery  into  intelligent  and  not  unpleasant  work.  If 
every  educated*  person  was  trained  on  Dr.  Pick’s  plan  the  gain 
wouid  be  great  and  much  useless  labour  would  be  spared. 

EDWARD  THRING,  Head  Master. 


WELLINGTON  COLLEGE. 

May  8th,  1871. 

Dr.  Pick  delivered  six  lectures  on  Memory  last  term  at 
Wellington  College.  His  method  is  very  interesting  and 


ingenious.  The  illustrations  drawn  from  the  boys  present  were 
very  amusing  and  startling,  and  the  perfection  to  which  a 
memory  can  be  cultivated  was  without  doubt  most  remarkably 
exemplified. 

E.  W.  BENSON. 


FELSTED  SCHOOL. 

• Felsted,  23 rd  April,  1870. 

I have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  Dr.  Pick  has  delivered 
his  course  of  lectures  on  Memory  in  this  school,  that  he  drew  the 
attention  and  excited  the  interest  of  the  boys,  and  that  in  my 
opinion,  they  could  not  fail  to  derive  many  useful  ideas  of 
practical  value  in  their  studies. 

Wm.  GRIGNON,  M.A., 
of  Trin.  Coll.,  Cambridge,  Head  Master. 


CHARTERHOUSE. 

Charterhouse,  15 th  July,  1869. 

Dr.  E.  Pick  delivered  a series  of  lectures  on  his  system  of 
Mnemonics  to  the  Scholars  of  Charterhouse.  His  manner  was 
lively  and  attractive,  and  the  matter  of  his  lectures  was  such,  as 
to  be  very  useful  to  those  who  attended  them.  His  plan  is ' 
applicable  to  a wide  range  of  subjects,  and  may  with  facility  be 
adapted  to  the  teaching  of  schools. 

Wm.  HAIGH  BROWN,  LL.D., 

Head  Master  of  Charterhouse  School. 


CHRIST’S  HOSPITAL. 

Christ’s  Hospital,  YMh  April,  1869. 

Dr.  Pick  delivered  his  course  of  lectures  to  above  300  of 
our  boys  this  year.  His  system  has  for  its  main  principle  an 
intelligent  effort  to  aid  and  strengthen  the  memory  by  substitut- 
ing a rational  connexion  of  ideas  for  the  mere  rote-work,  which 
is  found  so  laborious,  and  this  principle  is  applied  by  him  with 
abundance  of  interesting  details,  to  some  of  the  matters  which 
principally  tax  the  memories  of  school-boys,  such  as  history  and 
grammar.  These  subjects  were  handled  with  a liveliness  and 
fulness  of  illustration  which  kept  up  the  interest  to  the  end. 

G.  C.  BELL, 

Head  Master  of  Christ’s  Hospital. 


BLACKHEATH  PROPRIETARY  SCHOOL. 


Blackheath  Proprietary  School,  London,  7 th  February , 1866*. 

Dr.  Edward  Pick  delivered  a course  of  lectures  here  last 
half-year.  He  succeeded  in  sustaining  the  attention  of  a very 
large  number  of  boys,  and  gave  them  some  very  useful  hints  indeed 
on  the  important  subject  of  Memory.  His  own  remarkable  per- 
formances based  on  his  own  system  show  the  perfection  which 
may  be  obtained  by  those  who  attentively  devote  themselVes  to 
the  subject— and  I am  sure  there  are  few  if  any  among  his 
audience  who  will  not  have  been  in  some  considerable  degree  the 
better  for  what  they  heard  from  him. 

JOHN  KEMPTHORN,  M.A., 
Principal. 


WEST  LONDON  COLLEGE. 

West  London  College,  Queen’s  Road,  Bayswater, 

8 th  June , 1866. 

You  will  be  glad  to  hear,  that  the  lectures  on  Memory 
which  you  have  just  concluded  here,  besides  being  highly 
interesting,  proved  practically  useful  to  my  boys  at  the  Oxford 
Local  Examination.  In  the  French  paper  there  occurred  some 
questions  on  the  genders  of  French  nouns,  which  they  tell  me 
they  were  able  to  answer  by  remembering  the  rules  you  gave 
them.  I think  it  only  right  to  let  you  know  this. 

CHARLES  MAURICE  DAVIES. 


Elliot  Place,  Blackheath. 

Dr.  Pick  delivered  four  lectures  on  his  method  of  improving 
the  memory  to  my  pupils  last  November.  I have  much  pleasure 
in  stating  that  the  lectures  were  very  good,  and  I believe  we  all 
learnt  much  from  them.  His  method  seemed  to  me  a sound  and 
sensible  one  ; and  he  explained  and  illustrated  it  in  a way 
which,  while  very  interesting  to  the  elder  part  of  his  audience, 
fully  kept  up  the  attention  of  the  youngest  boys. 

T.  J.  NUNNS. 

February  7th , 1867. 
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PREFACE. 


This  little  book  is  intended  to  show  what 
has  been  done  hitherto  in  Mnemonics,  and 
to  suggest  new  means  for  improving  the 
Memory.  The  artificial  modes  of  aiding 
the  Memory  hitherto  applied  have  been 
amply  tested,  yet  have  always  proved  a 
failure ; the  reason  of  which  is  that  they 
were  based  on  a misapprehension  of  the 
nature  of  the  mind.  I have  therefore  tried  to 
develop  in  these  pages,  first,  the  true  nature 
of  that  faculty  of  the  mind  which  is  to  be 
the  subject  of  our  special  attention.  I have 
further  endeavoured  to  show  how  those  laws 
which  regulate  recollection,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  reasons  why  we  retain  certain 
things  more  easily  than  others,  can  be  used  to 
facilitate  learning  by  heart  without  recurring 
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to  artificial  means,  and  without  cramming 
the  mind  with  things  difficult  to  retain,  and 
quite  foreign  to  the  ideas  they  are  meant 
to  inculcate.  I give,  also,  a few  instances  of 
the  practical  application  of  those  principles. 
Their  further  adaptation  to  all  branches 
of  knowledge,  and  especially  to  those  of 
general  education,  are  reserved  for  separate 
publications.  I have  taught  them  at  the 
leading  Universities  in  Germany,  at  the 
highest  schools  in  France,  and  continue  to 
do  so,  both  publicly  and  in  schools,  in  this 
country ; with  what  success  the  kind  reader 
will  see  in  the  papers  annexed  to  this  book. 
I beg  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I shall  have 
great  pleasure  in  receiving  from  those  who 
have  attended  my  lectures  any  suggestions 
for  further  applications  of  my  method. 


6,  BRYANSTON  STREET, 
Portmih  Square,  W. 
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To  The  FOURTH  EDITION. 


The  great  favour,  with  which  this  little  book, 
as  well  as  my  lectures  on  the  subject,  have 
been  received  by  the  public  and  the  press, 
have  necessitated  a fourth  edition,  to  which 
T have  added  the  application  of  my  method 
to  the  study  of  the  German  language.  I 
have  given  a portion  of  the  text  chosen 
as  a basis  for  the  study  of  the  language  and 
so  much  of  the  Grammar  as  is  to  be  found 
in  the  text.  The  plan  is  the  same  as  that 
adopted  in  my  book  on  the  French  lan- 
guage. The  complete  text,  the  first  book  of 
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the  history  of  the  thirty  years  war  with  the 
necessary  annotations  will  be  published 
separately  as  „A  Method  of  studying  the 
German  language/4 


HISTORY  OF  MNEMONICS. 


The  Greek  poet,  Simonides  (b.  c.  470),  is 
generally  believed  to  be  the  inventor  of 
Mnemonics.  His  discovery  of  the  art  is 
thus  related  by  Cicero: 

“A  man  named  Skopas,  at  Kranon,  in 
Thessalia,  once  gave  a grand  dinner  in 
honour  of  a victorious  gladiator.  Amongst 
the  grrests  was  the  poet  Simonides,  who, 
during  the  repast,  recited  some  verses  he 
had  composed  in  honour  of  the  hero  of  the 
feast.  After  his  recitation,  he  was  called 
outside , and  had  scarcely  left  the  room, 
when  the  ceiling  fell  in , crushing  Skopas 
and  all  his  guests.  When  the  relatives  of 
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the  killed  came  to  bury  the  remains,  they 
found  them  so  smashed  and  disfigured,  that 
they  could  not  distinguish  one  body  from 
another.  It  happened,  however,  that  Simo- 
nides had  observed  the  place  which  each 
person  had  occupied;  and  on  looking  at 
the  several  places,  he  was  able  to  identify 
all  the  bodies.  This  led  him  to  believe 
that  nothing  could  better  assist  the  memory 
than  to  retain  in  the  mind  certain  fixed 
places,  and  therein  to  deposit,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  imagination,  whatever  we 
intend  to  keep  in  our  memory.44 

Though  Simonides  seems  to  have  formed 
a complete  artificial  system  on  this  prin- 
ciple, and  even  to  have  taught  his  system, 
no  particulars  have  come  down  to  us,  either 
about  his  own  system,  or  about  those  of 
other  writers  on  the  subject  among  the 
Greeks.  But  the  Romans  have  left  detailed 
reports  on  Mnemonics,  which  undoubtedly 
were  taken  from  Greek  sources.  The  most 
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remarkable  of  these  are  to  be  found  in 
“Khetor.  ad  Herrenium,”  iii. , 16 — 24,  in 
“Cicero  de  Oratore,”  lib.  ii,,  cap.  88,  “Quin- 
tilianus  Instit.  Orat.,”  lib.  xi.,  cap.  2.  The 
following  passage  out  of  the  very  minute 
treatise  of  Quintilian  wdll  give  a correct 
idea  of  the  Mnemonics  of  the  ancients: 
“This  is  the  way  to  make  the  art  of 
Mnemonics  practical.  You  choose  a very 
spacious  and  diversely  arranged  place  — a 
large  house,  for  instance,  divided  into  se- 
veral apartments.  You  impress  on  the  mind 
with  care  whatever  is  remarkable  in  it;  so 
that  the  mind  may  run  through  all  the 
parts  without  hesitation  or  delay;  for  the 
essential  is  not  to  hesitate  before  the  ob- 
jects, as  remembrances  destined  to  help 
other  remembrances  should  be  more  than 
sure.  Moreover,  for  recalling  to  mind  what 
you  have  written  or  simply  meditated,  you 
help  yourself  with  any  sign  borrowed  from 
the  matter  you  have  to  treat  of — if  the 
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object  should  be  one  of  war,  navigation,  or 
the  like;  or  with  some  word,  for  a word 
suffices  to  refresh  the  memory,  as  soon  as 
it  begins  to  fail.  If  the  object  is  naviga- 
tion, the  sign  will  be  an  anchor:  if  it  is 
war,  it  will  be  a weapon.  Then  you  pro- 
ceed as  follows:  you  place  the  first  idea 
in  the  hall,  the  second  in  the  parlour,  and 
so  on  with  the  rest,  going  over  the  win- 
dows, the  chambers,  to  the  statues  and  si- 
milar objects.  This  done,  if  the  object  is 
to  apply  that  proceeding  to  the  memory, 
you  look  over  every  apartment,  beginning 
with  the  first,  and  recalling  at  every  picture 
the  idea  which  was  confided  to  it;  so  that, 
howsoever  numerous  the  things  may  be 
which  are  to  be  kept  in  mind,  they  are 
put  in  a row,  and  form  a sort  of  chain, 
which  prevents  the  confusion  to  which  you 
are  exposed  when  bound  to  learn  by  heart. 
You  can  even  create  for  yourself  imaginary 
places.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  have 
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real  or  imaginary  places,  as  well  as  pictures 
or  phantoms , which  are  always  arbitrary. 
The  pictures  are  signs  which  serve  to  mark 
what  you  wish  to  retain ; so  that,  as  Cicero 
says,  the  places  can  be  compared  to  wax, 
and  the  phantoms  to  letters,”  etc. 

This  principle  has  been  followed  and 
applied  by  nearly  all  writers  on  Mnemonics, 
from  Simonides  down  to  the  last  century. 
They  differ  only  in  the  choice  of  the  places. 
Some  take  real,  others  imaginary  places; 
some  compartments  fitted  up,  others  em- 
pty ones,  etc.,  etc.  Generally,  they  have 
taken  any  limited  space,  such  as  a room 
in  a house,  and  have  retained  in  the  me- 
mory a series  of  fifty  or  a hundred  objects 
in  fixed  positions  in  this  room.  They  af- 
terwards combined  with  these  objects  the 
series  of  names,  phrases,  etc.,  which  they 
intended  to  keep  in  mind,  and  each  of 
which  had  previously  been  converted  into 
a picture. 
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If  the  application  had  to  be  made  to 
larger  numbers  of  names,  etc.,  the  mnemo- 
nist  had  to  multiply  his  positions  by  com 
structing  an  imaginary  town,  divided  into 
ten  districts,  each  containing  ten  houses, 
and  each  house  having  ten  rooms. 

Among  Roman  authors  on  Mnemonics, 
we  may  cite  further  Plinius,  “Hist.  Natu- 
ral.,” lib.  v.,  cap.  24;  Martianus  Capella, 
lib.  v.,  cap.  De  Memoria;  and  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  lib.  xvi.,  cap.  5. 

After  the  downfall  of  Rome,  Mnemonics 
disappeared  entirely  from  view,  remaining 
concealed  in  the  darkness  of  the  monasteries. 

The  celebrated  English  monk,  Roger  Ba- 
con (born  1214,  in  the  county  of  Somer- 
set), is  one  of  the  first  who  brought  Mne- 
monics again  to  light. 

He  wrote  a “Tractatus  de  Arte  Memo- 
rativa,”  which  has  never  been  printed,  but 
still  exists  in  MS.,  at  Oxford.  Not  having 
seen  this  MS.,  nor  found  in  any  author 
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any  particulars  of  it,  T cannot  say  whether 
Bacon’s  method  differs  from  that  of  other 
writers. 

Those  who  have  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  literature  of  Mnemonics,  Aretin 
and  Count  Mailath,  for  instance,  enumerate 
a great  number  of  tracts  on  Mnemonics, 
belonging  to  the  thirteenth  century,  but 
which  are  all  valueless  to  us,  being  compi- 
lations from  the  above-cited  Roman  authors, 
or  from  one  another. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury other  works  on  Mnemonics  appeared; 
namely,  one  by  a physician,  at  Perugia, 
entitled,  “Tractatus  Artis  Memorativse,”  in 
which,  of  course,  among  other  means  of 
strengthening  the  memory,  certain  drugs 
or  pills  are  strongly  recommended.  Con-* 
rad  Celtes,  a German  poet  of  some  renown, 
born  in  1459 , made  the  great  discovery 
that  the  alphabet  could  be  substituted  in 
Mnemonics  for  the  places  or  pictures  used 
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by  his  predecessors.  The  historians  of  Mne- 
monics, especially  Aretin,  Beventlow,  and 
the  learned  and  famous  bibliographer,  Ed- 
ward Marie  Oettinger,  in  Leipzic,  to  whom 
I owe  the  above-mentioned  and  some  of 
the  following  details  on  the  history  of 
Mnemonics,  give  a dozen  other  names  of 
authors  on  Mnemonics  belonging  to  this 
epoch.*  But  we  will  here  point  out  only 
the  most  important  writers  who  really  in- 
troduced new  ideas,  or  rendered  themselves 
otherwise  famous. 

Among  the  public  teachers  of  Mnemo- 
nics, one  of  the  first  was  Petrus  de  Ba- 
venna,  who  made  his  appearance  at  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  excited 
great  enthusiasm  by  his  public  experiments. 
He  was  the  disciple  of  the  celebrated 
lawyer,  Alexander  de  Imola. 


* E.  M.  Oettinger  enumerates  altogether  a hundred 
and  seventy -one  printed  works  on  Memory,  and  on  Mne- 
monics; Aime  Paris  gives  a list  of  three  hundred. 
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He  travelled  all  over  Italy,  and  was 
everywhere  enthusiastically  received.  His 
contemporaries  called  him  Petrus  a Memo- 
ria,  and  several  princes  gave  him  license 
to  pass  through  their  countries  toll-free. 
These  licenses  exist  still.  When  scarcely 
twenty  years  old,  he  recited  at  Padua  all 
the  Leges  Codicis  and  all  the  sermons, 
word  for  word,  which  the  magister  Anto- 
nius  Eremita  had  delivered  during  Lent. 
He  once  played  a game  of  chess,  and  dicta- 
ted at  the  same  time  two  letters  on  sta- 
ted subjects,  while  another  person  played 
at  dice,  and  a fourth  wrote  down  all  the 
throws.  When  the  game  was  finished,  Ra- 
venna recited  from  memory  all  the  moves 
of  the  game  of  chess,  in  the  order  that 
they  had  been  played,  all  the  words  of 
the  two  letters  backwards,  and  each  throw 
of  the  dice  in  any  order.  The  Duke  Bo- 
guslaw,  of  Pomerania,  persuaded  him  to 
leave  Italy,  and  to  come  to  Greifswalde. 
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From  thence  he  went  to  Wittenberg,  and 
then  to  Cologne.  Cornelius  Agrippa  de 
Nettesheim*  tells  us  that  Petrus  was  ex- 
pelled from  Cologne  by  the  Dominicans, 
because  they  believed  him  to  be  a necro- 
mancer. From  that  time  it  is  related  that 
he  wandered  about  without  any  settled  place 
of  abode,  until  he  died  at  an  advanced  age, 
in  1512.  His  work,  entitled  “Ars  Memo- 
rativa,”  went  through  nine  editions,  viz., 
“Phoenix  Artis  Memoriae,  s.  Introductio 
ad  Artificiosam  Memoriam,”  Venetiis,  1491, 
vols.  4;  Norimbergae,  1501,  vols.  8;  Colo- 
niae,  1506,  vols.  4;  Parisiis,  1516,  vols.  4; 
Venetiis,  1565,  vols.  8;  Vincentiae,  1600, 
vols.  4;  Coloniae,  1608,  vols.  4. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, a new  prodigy  of  this  kind  made  his 
appearance  in  the  Netherlands,  Lamprecht 
Schenkel,  who  was  born  in  1547,  at  Her- 


* Epistolae,  lib.  ii.,  epist.  60,  and  lib.  vii.,  p.  363. 
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zogenbusch,  and  became  a schoolmaster 
till  his  twenty-fourth  year.  He  then  tra- 
velled for  twenty  years,  as  a teacher  of 
Mnemonics,  in  Belgium,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, and  produced  such  a sensation,  that 
at  the  University  of  Louvain  he  was  de- 
clared a conjurer  and  sorcerer,  and,  as  such, 
was  denounced  from  the  pulpits.  John  Ba- 
xius,  the  “Inquisitor  Rerum  Magicarum” 
at  Antwerp,  declared  Shenkel’s  work  on 
Mnemonics  to  be  a work  of  the  devil’s. 
The  bishop  appointed  a commission  to  exa- 
mine the  accusation  of  the  inquisitor,  and 
to  hear  the  defence  of  Schenkel.  This 
commission,  after  a minute  examination,  felt 
bound  to  give  Schenkel  a certificate,  on 
the  1st  of  February,  1593,  that  his  “Mne- 
monics” contained  nothing  “contra  fidem 
Catholicam  Romanam  aut  Rempublicam 
Christianam.”  But  when  he  attempted  to 
publish  his  work  at  Louvain,  the  censor  of 
books,  Henri  Cuyck,  refused  his  permission. 
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Schenkel  subsequently  collected  a great 
number  of  written  certificates  from  priests, 
by  the  aid  of  which  he  obtained  the  reluc- 
tant permission  of  the  theological  faculty 
of  Douay  to  publish  the  work.  His  troubles 
were  not  at  an  end,  however;  for  the 
inquisitor  of  Antwerp,  John  Baxius,  called 
the  ^faculty  to  account ; but  the  faculty  pro- 
tected the  poor  mnemonist,  who  but  for 
their  protection,  would  have  fallen  a victim 
to  the  Inquisition. 

In  consequence  of  this  persecution,  Schen- 
kel contrived  to  keep  his  Mnemonics  secret, 
and  exacted  an  oath  of  eternal  silence  from 
his  disciples.  He  went  from  Belgium  to 
Paris,  where,  having  been  examined  by  the 
rector  of  the  University,  he  obtained,  on  the 
14th  November,  1601,  from  King  Henry  IV., 
the  privilege  of  teaching  his  Mnemonics 
all  over  France.  It  was  added,  that  who- 
soever dared  to  trouble  him,  or  to  teach 
Mnemonics  without  his  consent,  should  pay 
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a fine  of  4,000  francs,  of  which  one -third 
should  go  to.  the  state,  one-third  to  the 
poor,  and  the  rest  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
privilege. 

The  works  he  published  were:  “De  Me- 
mqria,”  lib.  i.,  Duaci,  1593;  Antwerpise, 
lib.  ii.,  1593;  “Leodii, ” 1595.  Further: 
“Brevis  Tractatus  de  Utilitatibus  et  Effe- 
ctibus  Mirabilibus  Artis  Memorise  Parisiis,” 
1598;  “Argentorati,”  1619;  “Gazophilacium 
Artis  Memorise  Argentorati,”  1610. 

As  we  have  said,  he  made  a great  secret 
of  his  method,  and  imposed  on  his  pupils 
an  oath  of  eternal  silence.  But  as  he  could 
not  supply  all  the  demands  for  instruction 
he  authorized  one  of  his  pupils,  Martin 
Sommer,  to  teach  his  method  on  condition 
of  paying  his  master  a part  of  his  earnings. 
The  pupil  was  not  long  faithful  to  his  ma- 
ster, but  published  his  secrets  in  two  pam- 
phlets, which  appeared  at  Venice  in  1619, 
entitled:  “Brevis  Delineatio  de  Utilitatibus 
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et  Effectibus  Mirabilibus  Artis  Memoriae 
ad  eum  Perfections  Gradurn  Perductae,  ut 
Amplius  Nihil  Restet  Nisi  Applicatio.  ” 
And,  u Gazophylacium  Artis  Memoriae  quo 
omnia  ea,  quae  ad  absolutum  ejus  Cogni- 
tionem  inserviunt,  recondita  habentur,  com- 
pendiose  et  absolute  collectum  per  Lam- 
pertum  Schenkel , nunc  autem  ipsius  per- 
missu  a Martino  Sommero,  Silesio,  in  diversis 
Germaniae  academiis  traditum  et  illustra- 
tum  Venetiis,”  1619. 

According  to  Reventlow,  Schenkels  me- 
thod was  nothing  but  the  pictorial  system 
of  the  ancients. 

To  the  same  epoch  belongs  Jordano 
Bruno,  who  never  taught  Mnemonics  pub- 
licly, but  published  different  works  on  the 
subject:  among  others,  “Ars  Memoriae,” 
and  66  De  Compendiosa  Architectural  et  Com- 
plementa  Artis  Lullii,”  Parisiis,  1582. 

J ordano  Bruno,  in  other  respects  a cele- 
brated man  in  his  day,  having  been  burnt 
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at  Rome  as  a heretic,  in  the  year  1600,  per- 
fected the  famous  “Ars  Lullii,”  a sort  of 
philosophical  system  invented  by  Raymun- 
dus  Lullus  (born  at  Majorca,  1237), 
who  ambitiously  desired  to  make  one 
science  of  all  human  knowledge.  Bruno 
endeavoured  to  apply  this  system  to  Mne- 
monics. 

As  a curiosity,  we  may  indicate  among 
the  numerous  works  on  Mnemonics  pub- 
lished in  the  16th  century,  a work  which 
appeared  in  1523,  at  Strasburg,  in  Ger- 
man, entitled,  “A  Short  Advice,  how  Me- 
mory can  be  Wonderfully  Strengthened.” 
The  author,  Laurenz  Fries,  says  in  the 
preface,  alluding  to  his  system:  “An  ex- 
cellent thing  has  been  caught  here,  the  im- 
provement of  the  natural  memory,  vainly 
tried  by  diligence,  and  the  wool  is  shorn 
from  the  ass.” 

This  wonderful  system , if  not  very  suc- 
cessful, was  at  least  not  disagreeable  in  ap- 
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plication,  for  after  explaining  that  the  seat 
of  Memory  is  the  occiput,  the  learned  do- 
ctor recommends,  as  especially  advantageous 
to  that  faculty,  roasted  fowls,  small  birds 
or  young  hares,  and  other  delicious  things 
for  dinner;  with  apples  and  nuts  for  des- 
sert. The  disciple  is  allowed  to  enjoy 
good  red  wine,  but  otherwise  he  must  be 
sober  and  moderate. 

This  part  of  the  method  is  his  own ; the 
rest  is  copied  from  the  ancients. 

MODERN  MNEMONICS. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  nations  have 
had  no  particular  signs  for  numbers,  as  we 
have,  but  applied  the  letters  of  their  alpha- 
bet as  arithmetical  signs  or  figures,  as  the 
Greeks,  the  Hebrews,  etc. 

Figures  being  generally  most  difficult  to 
be  retained,  and  the  picture  - mnemonics 
being  of  very  difficult  application  to  figures 
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it  is  surprising  that  this  circumstance 
did  not  sooner  strike  the  men  who  made 
a special  study  of  Mnemonics,  and  who 
took  so  much  trouble  to  accommodate  the 
Mnemonics  of  the  ancients  to  their  own 
practice. 

Stanislaus  Mink  von  Wenusheim*)  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  who  availed  himself 
of  this  circumstance,  and  applied  it  to  Mne- 
monics. In  a periodical  called  “ Parnassus,1 ” 
published  in  1648,  at  Marburg,  he  gave  to 
the  world  a paper  entitled  “Relatio  Novis- 
sima  ex  Parnasso  de  Arte  Reminiscentige.” 
This  was  republished  at  Giessen,  16G1. 
He  applied  the  pictures  and  localities  of  the 
ancients.  But,  besides  that,  he  gave,  “as  the 
most  fertile  secret,”  the  combination  of  the 
letters  with  figures,  to  express  numbers 
by  words.  The  following  is  his  alphabet: 


1 P,  W,  0 

2 C,  K,  Q,  Z,  (X) 


3 f,  y 

4 G 


*)  Really,  Winkelman. 
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5 

L 

8 

E 

6 

M 

9 

S 

7 

N 

0 

T 

The  vowels 

and  the  H serve 

to  form  the 

words.  To  express  1648,  lie  forms  the, 
phrase — 

aBeo  iMo  aGoB. 

He  says  of  his  invention,  “Jnventum 
hoc  centum  bonum  mactatione  dignum  ce- 
lebrabit  posteritas.  Plus  habet  in  recessu, 
quam  in  prima  fronte  promittit,  sed  res, 
setas,  labor,  usus,  in  dies  docent  aliquid 
novi.” 

We  extract  these  details  from  the  u His- 
tory of  Mnemonics,”  by  J.  Ch.  Baron  von 
Aretin,  whom  we  shall  mention  later,  and 
who  gives  no  other  details  about  the  appli- 
cation of  this  alphabet;  but  as  Winkelman 
had  likewise  pictures  and  localities,  he  see- 
med to  have  proceeded  in  the  same  way 
as  his  successors,  Feinaigle,  etc. 

We  know  that  one  of  the  most  renowned 
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philosophers  of  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries,  G.  W.  Leibnitz  (born  1646, 
died  1716)  has  also  written  on  Mnemonics, 
inasmuch  as  the  Library  of  Hanover  pos- 
sesses a manuscript  of  this  great  man,  which 
contains,  ua  secret  how  numbers,  especially 
those  of  chronology,  etc.,  can  be  conveyed 
to  the  memory  so  as  never  to  be  forgotten.” 
The  substance  of  the  secret  is  this:  the 
alphabet  has  twenty -four  elements,  divided 
into  vowels  and  consonants.  The  conso- 
nants are 

B,  C,  D,  F,  G,  K,  L,  M,  etc. 

The  figures  are  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  0. 
As  nothing  is  more  difficult  for  the  me- 
mory than  figures,  which  we  must,  never- 
theless, keep  in  mind,  take  consonants  for 
figures,  viz.: 

1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  0. 

B,  C,  F,  G,  L,  M,  N,  B,  S,  D. 

P,  K,  V,  T, 

W,  Z. 
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Aretin  gives,  in  his  “History  of  Mnemonics,” 
the  original  text  of  this  very  choice  manu- 
script in  Latin,  with  instances  in  German. 

The  first  English  work  in  which  appli- 
cation was  made  of  this  idea,  to  express 
figures  by  syllables,  seems  to  be  Dr.  Richard 
Grey’s  “Memoria  Technica ; or,  A New  Me- 
thod of  Artificial  Memory,”  of  which  the 
first  edition  appeared  in  1730. 

The  principal  part  of  his  method  “is 
briefly  this : to  remember  anything  in  his- 
tory, chronology,  geography,  etc.,  a word 
is  formed,  the  beginning  whereof  being  the 
first  syllable  or  syllables  of  the  thing  sought, 
does,  by  frequent  repetition,  of  course  draw 
after  it  the  latter  part,  which  is  so  con- 
trived as  to  give  the  answer.  Thus,  in 
history,  the  Deluge  happened  in  the  year 
before  Christ  two  thousand  three  hundred 
and  forty- eight.  This  is  signified  by  the 
word  Deletok:  Del  standing  for  Deluge, 
and  etok  for  2348.” 
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The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  learn 
exactly  the  following  series  of  vowels  and 
consonants,  which  are  to  represent  the  nu- 
merical figures : 

a e i o u au  oi  ei  ou  y 

123456  7 8 90 

bdtfl  s p k nz 

These  letters  are  assigned  arbitrarily.  In 
order  to  facilitate  the  keeping  in  mind  such 
barbarous  words  as  were  formed  with  this 
alphabet,  they  are-  brought  into  verses,  cf 
which  we  will  give  here  one  or  two  spe- 
cimens : 

Chronological  Miscellanies  since  the  Conquest. 

Jerusalem  regained  from  the  Turks , and  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  made  king  of  it,  1099. 

The  inquisition  first  erected  against  the  Albigenses, 

1222. 

The  confirmation  of  Magna  Charta  by  King  Henry  III., 
1225. 

Wat  Tyler’s  Rebellion  suppressed,  1381. 

Jack  Cade’s  Rebellion  suppressed,  1450. 

Martin  Luther  began  to  preach  in  Germany  against  In- 
dulgences, and  other  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome  (Mar- 
luthlap),  1517. 
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The  name  of  Protestants  first  began,  etc.  (Protalen), 
1529. 

The  Smalkalden  League,  etc.  (Smallcaloz),  1540. 

The  Council  of  Trent  began,  13  December,  1545. 

(Tren  - decat  - alfu.) 

The  Memorial  Lines. 

God-bulnow,  Inquisrf^,  Char tecl  Tylika,  Mar-luthlap, 
Protalen,  Smalcal/oz,  Cadefly,  Tren-decat-alfu,  etc.,  etc. 

This  is  the  application  to  history. 

The  application  to  geography  is  similar: 

The  memorial  line  for  France,  as  it  was  before  the 
Revolution. 

Fra-P  Nor-I-cham;  Bret-O-Beuli  Gui-La-Da-P. 

P Nor-I-cham  denotes  the  four  northern  governments, 
viz.,  P-icardy,  iTormandy,  I-sle  of  France,  and  Champagne 
Bret-O-BouL  denotes  the  four  middle  governments,  viz. 
Bretagne,  O-rleanois,  Rowrgogne,  and  Z-ionnois. 

These  extremely  difficult,  nay  more,  stul- 
tifying means  of  aiding  the  memory  are 
still  applied  in  this  country  in  many  schools, 
though  it  seems  evident  that  it  must  be 
more  difficult  to  keep  in  mind  such  mon- 
strous words  than  the  figures  they  repre- 
sent. Another  great  evil  is,  that  cramming 
the  mind  with  such  materials  reduces  us 
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to  parrot-like  exercises,  and  suppresses  all 
reasoning  and  all  development  of  the  men- 
tal faculties. 

These  dangerous  features  of  Grey’s  “Me- 
moria  Technika”  were  soon  perceived ; and 
the  first  who  modified  Dr.  Grey’s  plan,  in 
forming  words  which  had  a signification, 
was  Gregor  von  Feinaigle,  a monk  from 
Salem,  near  Constanz  (Baden). 

He  did  not,  like  Dr.  Grey,  take  the  let- 
ters arbitrarily,  but  took  t for  1,  “ because 
t,  like  the  figure  1,  is  a perpendicular  or 
down  stroke,  and  differs  only  from  it  in 
the  addition  of  the  small  horizontale  line 
drawn  accross  the  upper  part  of  it ; n , is 
the  appropriate  letter  to  represent  2 , as 
there  are  two  down  strokes  in  it.” 

“c,  k,  g,  q.  The  figure  7,  with  a slight 
curvature , may  be  made  to  resemble  a 
crooked  stick,  and  as  we  shall  remember 
this  stick  the  better  if  something  be  hung 
upon  it,  a cage  shall  be  suspended  there. 
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In  the  word  cage,  we  obtain  the  consonants 
c and  g,  etc.” 

“In  the  figure  8,  there  are  two  oughts, 
or  two  round  things;  these  may  be  con- 
verted into  beehives , and  if  one  be  placed 
upon  the  other  there  will  be  a tolerably 
accurate  idea  of  the  figure  8.  In  the  word 
beehive,  are  obtained  b,  h,  v;  and  w may 
be  added,  for  it  is  compounded  of  vv.” 

“p,  f.  The  figure  9 is  not  unlike  a pipe, 
and  as  a pipe  is  seldom  without  a puff  of 
smoke  issuing  from  it,  we  have  the  p and  the 
f in  these  two  words ; they  are  inseparably 
connected,  and  cannot  easily  be  forgotten.” 
“These  letters  and  the  figures  which  they 
are  intended  to  represent  should  be  impres- 
sed strongly  upon  the  memory,  as  the  let- 
ters must  be  converted  into  words  by  the 
introduction  of  vowels.” 

His  alphabet  is  as  follows:  l = t;  2 = n; 
3 = m;  4 = r;  5—1;  6 = d;  7 = c,  k,  g,  q; 
8=b,  h,  v,  w;  9=p,  f;  0 = s,  x,  z. 
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To  this  alphabet  he  joined  a complemen- 
tary system  of  localities.  He  divides  the 
walls  of  a room  into  places ; each  wall  into 
nine  places,  so  that  a room  gives  thirty-six 
places.  Then  he  divides  the  floor  equally 
into  nine  parts.  The  first  wall  is  for  the 
units ; the  second,  for  the  tens ; and  so  on ; 
so  that,  e.g .,  the  6th  place  of  the  4th  wall 
is  36.  “As  one  room  will  not  supply  us 
with  sufficient  numbers,  a second  room 
must  be  provided.” 

In  order  to  remember  a series  of  words, 
they  are  put  in  the  several  squares  or 
places. 

“As:  apple,  monkey,  man,  ship,  pipe, 
cage,  etc. , being  given , the  ideas  of  these 
images  must  be  connected  together,  and  it 
will  then  be  almost  impossible  to  forget 
the  order  in  which  they  are  arranged.  The 
first  is  an  apple;  the  second,  a monkey; 
this  monkey  takes  the  apple,  eats,  and 
offers  it  to  the  man , who  is  in  the  third 
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place;  the  man  ist  just  going  to  embark  on 
a long  voyage,  and  for  this  purpose  a ship 
will  be  in  the  fourth  place;  butf  he  will 
smoke  his  pipe  before  he  leaves  his  native 
country,  the  pipe  is  in  the  fifth  place,”  etc. 

For  the  application  to  chronology  the 
places  are  filled  up  with  symbols , about 
fifty  in  each  room;  on  the  first  place  the 
tower  of  Babel;  the  second,  a swan;  the 
third,  a mountain,  and  so  on. 

If  the  pupil  will  apply  the  system  to 
chronology  he  is  supposed  to  have  fixed 
all  the  symbols  in  his  mind. 

Now  for  the  application. 

“ 1.  William  the  Conqueror.  A word 
must  now  be  made  from  William;  the  first 
half  wil,  is  taken,  and  to  this  is  added  low , 
by  which  willow  is  obtained;  this  enables 
us  to  remember  William.  The  willow  is 
fixed  upon  the  tower  of  Babel,  our  first 
symbol.  We  have  then  William  the  I. 
But  another  circumstance  remains;  he  was 
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the  conqueror.  We  hang  some  laurel,  the 
reward  of  valour  and  the  crown  of  con- 
quest, upon  the  willow  tree.  The  date  is 
yet  wanting;  we  say  the  laurel  is  dead; 
in  the  word  dead  are  d d,  6 6,  the  1,000 
being  understood  through  the  whole  series.” 

The  application  to  geography  is  so  com- 
plicated that  it  would  be  impossible  to  un- 
derstand it  without  diagrams. 

Feinaigle  travelled  about  Germany  and 
France  to  teach  his  method  His  pu- 
pils were  compelled  to  sign  a paper,  whereby 
“they  pledged  their  honour  and  their  pro- 
perty that  they  would  not  teach  his  method 
to  any  one  before  two  years  had  elapsed, 
unless  they  had  obtained,  previously,  the 
express  permission  of  the  professor ; that 
they  never  would  betray  anything  of  the 
art  in  presence  of  foreigners,  and  only  speak 
about  it  with  those  whom  they  knew  to 
be  pupils  of  the  professor,  or  his  assis- 
tants.” 
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One  of  his  pupils,  whom  he  sent  to  Frank- 
fort to  teach  his  method,  betrayed  the  pro- 
fessor, and  published,  1811,  “Praktische 
Gedachtniss  Kunst  nach  den  Vorlesungen 
des  Herrn  Gregor  v.  Feinaigle.”  The  same 
year  Feinaigle  came  to  England,  where  he 
taught  his  method  with  great  success.  He 
was  even  admitted  to  lecture  at  the  Royal 
Institution.  He  puplished  his  method,  1812, 
with  the  title,  “The  New  Art  of  Memory, 
founded  upon  the  principles  taught  by  M. 
Gregor  von  Feinaigle.  Illustrated  by  en- 
gravings, 8vo.  London:  Sherwood.” 

The  British  Museum  does  not  possess 
a copy  of  this  work,  so  that  we  had 
to  take  the  above  extracts  from  M.  Fauvel 
Gouraud’s  “Phreno-Mnemotechny”  (see  p.  37). 

The  Baron  Aretin  published,  1810,  a very 
large  volume,  entitled,  “ Systematische  An- 
leitung  zur  Theorie  und  Praxis  der  Mnemo- 
nik,  etc.,”  which  has  the  sole  merit  of  ha- 
ving given  the  most  complete  history  of 
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Mnemonics,  which  occupies  424  pages,  and 
whence  we  have  taken  some  of  the  facts 
cited  here. 

His  u Theory  and  Praxis  of  Mnemonics,” 
developed  in  136  pages,  is  nothing  but  the 
picture-system  of  the  ancients,  with  some 
modifications,  more  apt  to  complicate  than 
to  simplify  the  application. 

The  next  step  in  Mnemonics  was  made 
by  M.  Aim6  Paris,  a Frenchman,  who 
taught  Mnemonics  in  France  a short  time 
after  Feinaigle.  He  practised  in  the  begin- 
ning the  system  of  the  latter,  but  soon 
dropped  the  localities,  modified  a little  the 
alphabet,  and  contented  himself  with  form- 
ing phrases,  in  which  the  last  word  or 
words  expressed  the  figures.  He  published 
his  first  book,  1823,  under  the  following 
title:  Eesum6  des  diverses  specialites  etu- 
dides  dans  les  cours  de  Mnemotechnie , di- 
rig6s  par  MM.  Anne  Paris  et  Adrien  Ber- 
brugger.” 
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The  seventh  edition  of  this  work  appea- 
red, 1832,  under  the  title,  “Principes  et 
applications  diverses  de  la  Mnemotechnie, 
ou  l’art  d’aider  la  Memoire , par  Aimd 
Paris.” 

He  begins,  without  other  preamble,  with 
the  transformation  of  figures  into  words. 
The  first  chapter  is  headed,  “Transforma- 
tion des  chifires,  Application  a la  Chrono- 
logic.” 

He  divides  the  words  into  articulations, 
and  into  sounds,  which  are  other  words  for 
consonants  and  vowels;  and  forms  his  al- 
phabet like  that  of  Feinaigle,  with  some 
modifications,  which  will  be  seen. 

Then  he  constructed  phrases,  which  are 
to  be  learnt  by  heart.  For  instance: 

The  death  of  Socrates,  400,  re-se-ze. 

rassise. 

La  mort  de  Socrates  preceda  de  peu  de  temps  l’epoque 
oil  la  haine  contre  lui  fut  rassise. 

The  defeat  of  Varus,  9 pe  ) 

be  ' 
appui  \ 
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Varus  fit  perdre  a Auguste  une  armee  regardee  comme 
inebranlable  appui. 

The  application  to  a series  of  names  or 
words  is  done  by  a hundred  words  to  re- 
present the  numbers  from  1 to  100.  Each 
name  must  then  be  brought  into  a phrase 
with  a word  which  expresses  the  order. 
For  instance: 

Clovis  I.,  the  fifth  king  of  France,  481.  The  fifth  word 
is  lieu,  and  481  r-v-t.  Our  phrase  will  he: 

Plus  d’un  homme  de  haut  lieu  perit  par  la  volonte  de 
Clovis  I.,  qui  tenait  a voir  tous  ses  rivaux  tues. 

There  are  other  applications  to  geography, 
astronomy,  chemistry,  and  so  on;  but  they 
are  all  made  in  a similar  way.  We  are  un- 
able to  give  more  instances,  as  the  British 
Museum  does  not  possess  this  work,  and  we 
are  therefore  limited  to  the  few  notices  we 
find  in  Mr.  Otto’s  book.  See  p.  49. 

A Pole,  Jazwinsky,  revived  the  picture 
system,  and  united  it  with  Aimd  Paris’s 
method.  This  method  has  been  published 
by  the  General  J.  Bern,  under  the  title, 
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“Expos^  Gdn^ral  de  la  JMethode  Mn^mo- 
nique  Polonaise,  perfection^  .a  Paris,  suivi 
d’une  Application  Speciale  a l’Histoire,”  par 
J.  Bern.  Paris,  1839.  The  principal  idea 
of  this  method,  called  the  Polish  method, 
is  to  facilitate  the  study  of  history  by  Mne- 
monic tables,  divided  into  a hundred  com- 
partments, for  one  century.  The  facts  are 
thus  placed  as  points  or  pictures  in  those 
cases,  which  correspond  whith  the  year. 
For  instance,  a radiating  cross  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  Christianity : a cross  and  sword, 
with  a torch,  for  the  persecution  of  the 
Christians,  and  so  on.  , 

Major  Beniowski  taught  Mnemonics  in 
London,  and  published  two  little  pamphlets, 
the  first  entitled,  “Major  Beniowski’s  Phre- 
notypics;  or,  a New  Method  of  Studying 
and  Committing  to  Memory  Languages, 
Sciences,  and  Arts.”  This  pamphlet,  which 
has  twenty-six  pages  only,  gives,  in  twelve 
pages,  a short  history  of  Mnemonics,  where 
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we  find  that  the  author,  in  1832,  followed 
a course  of  lectures  delivered  at  Paris  by 
Mr.  Aim^  Paris,  to  whom  he  gratefully 
acknowledges  himself  to  be  indebted  for 
many  a Mnemonic  contrivance.  The  other 
pages  say  nothing  about  his  system;  but 
mention  only  the  results  which  can  be  ob- 
tained with  it. 

The  second  pamphlet,  published  in  1842, 
bears  the  title,  “A  Handbook  of  Phreno- 
typics  for  Teachers  and  Students,”  by 
Major  Beniowsky,  the  discoverer  of  these 
principles  of  the  art  of  memory. 

He  calls  his  system  Phrenotypics,  because 
“he  sincerely  believes  he  has  improved  Mne- 
monics to  a degree  such  as  to  authorise  him 
to  baptise  it  with  the  name  of  ‘The  Phre- 
notyping,  or  Brain-Printing  Method.’”  The 
book,  of  thirty-nine  pages,  is  only  a first 
part,  and  contains  u the  development  of  the 
principle  of  familiarity.’  He  takes  symbols 

to  explain  the  greater  or  less  familiarity  of 
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notions,  and  takes  much  trouble  to  show  by 
those  symbols  the  difference  of  “ given 
notions”  and  “ sprung-up  notions.” 

His  phrenotypic  classification  of  human 
studies  is  as  follows: — 

u In  our  studies  we  have  to  connect 
together — 

“ I.  Two  notions,  each  of  which  is  a fami- 
liar one. 

“ II.  Two  notions,  one  of  which  is  a fami- 
liar one,  ancl  the  other  a non-familiar  one; 
or — 

“ II.  Two  notions,  each  of  which  is  anon- 
familiar  one.” 

The  connection  is  made  in  this  way: 
“When  we  had  to  commit  to  memory  the 
following  series  of  couples: 

beauty  mischief 

fire  life,  etc., 

I put  these  couples  before  the  mind  of 
my  pupil;  and  the  following  took  place. 
As  soon  as  beauty  and  mischief  were  put, 
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a certain  lady  rose  before  bis  imagination, 
which  he  related  thus: 

“The  beauty  of  that  lady  was  my  mischief. 

“After  fire — life  a fireplace  rose  before 
his  imagination,  which  he  related  thus: 

“Fire  is  upon  a certain  fireplace;  round  it 
is  life. 

“II.  Suppose  I had  to  commit  to  memory, 
lamono — sofa. 

“ Lemon  has  taken  out  the  inkstain  from 
my  sofaP 

III. — To  explain  the  third  process,  which 
he  declares  to  be  “the  most  difficult  problem, 
which,  by  the  by,  embraces  the  greater 
portion  of  human  studies,”  he  relates  a long 
anecdote,  to  tell  how  he  kept  in  mind  names 
of  plants,  by  giving  them  nicknames.  The 
sight  of  “Achillea  millefolium”  suggested 
imperatively  the  name  of  “roof  covered  with 
snow.’’  The  name  “Achillea  m.”  caused  to 
rise  before  the  imagination  “an  eagle  with  a 
thousand  feathers”  (on  account  of  “aquila, 
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in  Latin  eagle,  mille,  thousand,  and  folium, 
leaf.”)  I put  simultaneously  before  my 
mind  “roof  covered  with  snow,  and  eagle;” 
and  “high  mountain  ” rose  immediately 
before  my  imagination,  thus:  “ Roofs  covered 
with  snow  are  to  be  found  in  high  moun- 
tains, and  so  are  eagles.” 

The  last  page  contains  the  following 
corollary : 

“The  rapidity  and  strength  with  which 
two  given  notions  stick  together  is  in  the 
ratio  of  their  joint  familiarity. 

“This  is  what  I declare  the  first  of  the  two 
principles  of  the  art  af  Memory  discovered 
by  myself , and  christened  with  the  name 
of  the 

“Principle  of  Familiarity.” 

The  second  principle,  discovered  by  the 
Major  and  published  in  another  pamphlet  is 
as  follows: 

“The  rapidity  and  strength,  with  which 
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two  given  notions  stick  together,  is  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  their  phrenotypic  distance/' 

To  those,  who  may  he  uninitiated  in  the 
meaning  of  the  expression  inverse  ratio 
the  Major  explains: 

“The  shorter  the  phrenotypic  distance 
between  two  given  notions  is,  the  more  ra- 
pidly and  more  strongly  they  will  become 
connected  and  adhere  to  each  other.” 

To  learn  vocabularies  f.  i.  you  put  the 
foreign  words  upon  the  subjects  which  they 
signify  and  associating  them  together,  gives 
a rapidity  and  power  to  be  attained  by  no 
man,  be  his  unassisted  natural  capacities 
ever  so  great.  In  the  case  of  abstract 
words,  write  them  closely  one  after  another, 
and  associate  them. 

In  the  year  1845  was  published  in 
New  York  and  London,  “Phreno-Mnemo- 
techny ; or,  The  Art  of  Memory ; the  series 
of  lectures  explanatory  of  the  system,  de- 
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livered  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  in 
the  beginning  of  1844,  by  Francis  Fauvel 

Gouraud , D.E.S. , of  the  University  of 

1?  »» 

1 ranee. 

In  an  Introduction  of  ninety-eight  pages 
is  given  an  historical  sketch  of  celebrated 
natural  memories;  definitions,  etc.,  of  arti- 
ficial memory;  and  the  theory  of  natural 
memory  (from  which  we  have  given  a 
sample  elsewhere  in  this  book);  and  the 
origin  and  history  of  Mnemonics.  When 
the  author  comes  to  speak  of  himself,  calling 
himself  modestly  “Egomet,”  and  “a  boy 
remarkable  in  many  respects ,”  he  tells  us 
that,  in  studying  the  System  of  Feinaigle, 
by  a sudden  inspiration,  ke  asked  himself, 
“Why  should  we  call  the  consonants  b,  c,  d, 
g,  etc.,  as  if  they  were  written  with  the 
vowel  e after  them,  like 

be,  ce,  de,  ge,  etc., 

while  f,  1,  m,  n,  s,  and  x are  pronounced 
with  the  vowel  e before  them,  as — 
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ef,  el,  era,  en,  es,  and  ex. 

“Why  not  call  them  all  in  one  homoge- 
neous way,  and  pronounce  the  latter  on  the 
same  principle  with  the  former — 
fe,  le,  me,  ne,  se,  xe  ? 

“And  why  not  say,  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, for  k,  q,  r,  and  j, 

ke,  que,  re,  and  je, 
instead  of  kay,  qu,  ar,  jay?” 

After  this  great  discovery,  the  “remark- 
able boy”  continues:  “I  had  no  sooner 
adopted  a principle  so  natural,  and,  I may 
even  say  with  reason,  so  philosophical,  than 
the  possibility  of  finding  those  similarities 
of  sounds  between  certain  letters  of  the 
. alphabet , whose  fundamental  existence  I 
had  already  suspected,  was  suddenly  pre- 
sented to  my  mind,  with  fhe  greatest  sim- 
plicity, placing,  in  fact,  in  the  same  line  all 
the  consonants — 

b,  u,  <3,  f,  g,  h,  j,  k,  1,  m,  n,  p,  q,  r,  s,  t, 
v,  x,  z. 
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I said  to  myself,  ‘Let  us  henceforth  uni- 
formly say — 

he,  ce,  de,  fe,  ge,  he,  je,  ke,  etc., 
then,  adopting  the  analogical  principle  of 
Feinaigle  to  the  figures,  let  us  place 
1234567890 
Te  Ne  Me  Re  Le  Ke  Ve  Pe  Se” 
He  places  D,  which  Feinaigle  took  for  6, 
beneath  Te,  as  having  very  nearly  the  same 
sound;  Que  beneath  Re,  etc.;  and  places 
Xe  for  6. 

“The  origin  of  the  key  of  litero-numerical 
equivalents,  that  is  to  say,  the  fundamental 
basis  of  the  whole  system  which  this  work 
has  for  its  object,  being  the  most  important 
point  which  it  was  necessary  to  know,  I . 
could  not  avoid  expatiating  upon  the 
gradual  progress*  which  brought  it  to  its 
perfection ; and  as  the  last  degree  of  its  per- 
fection is  not  yet  attained  here , and  as  this 
glory  belongs  to  the  illustrious  Aim^  Paris, 
it  remains  for  me  to  expose,  in  all  its  lu- 
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cidity,  that  part  of  his  right  to  the  gratitude 
and  admiration  of  every  adept  and  amateur 
of  the  system,  which  will  be  hereafter  pre- 
sented in  all  the  splendour  of  its  simplicity 
and  incontestable  power.” 

The  exposition  begins  as  follows: 

“In  1822  nearly  three  years  had  already 
elapsed  since  my  pelagian  tutor  had  initiated 
me  into  the  doctrines  of  Feinaigle.  While 
endeavouring  to  bring  his  beautiful  idea  to 
perfection,  I had  by  turns  visited  India, 
Arabia,  China,  and  South  America.”  He 
had  tasted  the  ambrosia  of  Constance, 
“hunted  the  African  ostrich  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,”  and  performed  other  remark- 
able deeds,  which  nearly  fill  one  of  the 
large  pages  of  his  book.  The  frigate  which 
was  happy  enough  to  convey  this  prodigious 
child  round  the  world  anchored  in  the  port 
of  Rochefort,  and  our  hero  proceeded  to 
Nantes,  where  he  found  in  the  newspapers 
an  agreeable  surprise,  consisting  of  an  ad- 
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vertisement  of  a public  lecture,  with  Mne- 
raotechnic  experiments,  by  Mr.  Aimd  Paris. 
After  this  lecture,  which,  naturally,  our- 
juvenile  prodigy  attended,  a subscription 
list  for  the  formation  of  a class  was  imme- 
diately covered  with  hundreds  of  names, 
“among  which  mine  did  not  fail.44 

The  authour  describes  as  follows  the  result 
of  Mr.  Aime  Paris’s  lectures 

44The  reader  may  easily  imagine  the  sur- 
prise, mingled  at  the  same  time  with  plea- 
sure, and,  I candidly  own  it,  a little  jealousy, 
which  1 felt,  when,  in  the  first  lesson  of 
Aimd  Paris,  1 saw  him  unroll  before  the 
eyes  of  the  auditory,  as  the  fundamental 
basis  of  his  system,  the  following  diagram: 
0123456  7 89 

Se  3 Ne  Me  Re  Le  Che  Ke  Xe  Pe 
Ze  De  Gne  LLe  Je  Gue  Ve  Be 

“Thus , the  reader  will  perceive , the 
only  radical  difference,  but  one  extremely 
important,  which  existed  between  this  fun- 
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damental  basis  and  mine  is,  that  the  number 
6,  to  which  I had  given  the  double  con- 
sonant Xe,  Aime  Paris,  more  fortunate  than 
I in  his  researches  upon  the  simplification 
of  the  key  of  Feinaigle,  had  allotted  the 
double  letter  CHe  and  the  consonant  Ge  or 
Je,  which  had  entirely  escaped  me,  and 
whose  absence  rendered  my  basis  positively 
incomplete.^ 

At  that  time,  Mr.  Aime  Paris  seems  to 
have  still  applied  the  localities  in  combina- 
tion with  the  alphabet,  like  Feinaigle,  as 
Mr.  Gouraud  tells  us. 

He  describes  the  “discoveries  which 
belong  properly  to  himself,  and  finds  the 
enormous  difference"  between  his  own  fun- 
damental basis  and  that  of  Aime  Paris 
(which  are  quite  identical,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  6,  where  Aimd  Paris’s  substitution 
is  recognised  by  the  author  himself  as 
superior),  that  the  latter  adapted  it  only 
to  the  French  language,  whereas  he  makes 
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it  agree  or  conform  to  the  English  language. 

The  following  500  pages  show  the  appli- 
cations of  this  alphabet,  which  are  like  the 
basis,  and  all  copied,  or  rather  adapted,  to 
the  English  language  from  the  “Mnemo- 
nics” of  Aime  Paris.  It  will , therefore, 
suffice  to  cite  only  one  or  two  instances  of 
the  different  applications: 

Deluge  of  Ogyges,  1764.  te-ke-she-re. 

The  Deluge  of  Gyges  was  probably  the  result  of  some 
very  - - - - thick  shower. 

The  Rape  of  the  Sabines,  700.  ghe-le-se. 

The  Rape  of  the  Sabines  was  an  event  that  now-a-days 
would  send  its  perpetrators  to  the  - - - gallows. 

The  application,  which,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Gouraud, 
is,  where  he  speaks  about  the  association  of 
ideas,  which  he  applies  to  facilitate  the 
keeping  in  mind  of  sixteen  formulas  ex- 
pressing the  “ratio  of  the  diameter  to  the 
circumference  of  the  circle,46  with  154 
decimals.  uIf,“  says  he,  “in stead  of  con- 
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necting  the  denominating  figure  by  its  pro- 
per name,  we  were  enabled  to  metamorphose 
it,  as  it  were,  into  a being  offering  to  the 
mind  any  other  idea  than  that  of  a figure; 
if,  finally,  we  were  enabled  to  make  of  each 
of  them  a substantive , a sensible  being,  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of  thought,  action,  and 
speech!  and  therefore  capable  of  offering 
ideas  of  association,  would  not  this  be  rightly 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
triumphs  of  the  system,  and  its  already  tried 
philosophy?  And  this  is  precisely  what  I 
have  succeeded  in  doing.46 

The  “Metamorphoses66  are  these: 

66  We  will  take  for  the  figure  zero,  the  sub- 
stantive hero  (burst  of  applause);  for  the 
figure  one  the  substantive  ...  wand 

two  tooth 

three  tree 

four  fort 

six  sexton 

seven  savannah 
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eight  hate.u 

The  lecturer  answered  the  prolonged  ap- 
plause with  which  this  invention  was  re- 
ceived by  his  auditory:  <4I  knew  that  you 
would  ad  once  feel  and  appreciate  the  real 
Mnemotechnic  value  of  this  beautiful  and 
ingenious  adaptation , for  its  importance 
strikes  the  mind  at  a single  glance.u 

The  formula  for  the  first  ten  figures  of 
the  155  units,  is : 

My  deary  Dolly,  be  no  chilly. 
uJf  you  desire  to  write  down  all  the 
figures  of  the  ratio,  you  will  first  mentally 
cvall  for  the  figures  of  the  Decade  Zero  and 
you  will  have  no  sooner  pronnouced  this 
word  zero,  than  the  equivalent  hero  will  at 
once  rush  to  your  mind,  and  immediately 
the  sentence  will  follow,  without  even  the 
assistance  of  the  connecting  phrase.  Yet, 
in  case  the  sentence  should  not  strike  your 
mind  immediately,  by  trying  the  words  of 
the  connecting  phrase  and  saying: 
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“A  hero  is  seldom  he$rd  saying  to  an 
indifferent  child — you  will  see  that  the 
sentence 

My  deary  Dolly  , be  no  chilly ! 
will  immediately  follow  the  last  word — so 
powerful  is  the  association.*4  (Laughter  and 
applause.) 

This  instance  will  suffice  our  readers  to 
appreciate  the  real  value  of  this  “beautiful 
and  ingenious  adaptation  of  the  association 
of  ideas.44 

The  application  of  the  system  to  histori- 
■ 

cal  and  scientific  Nomenclatures  is  equally 
copied  from  Aime  Paris. 

In  order  to  express  the  numbres  from  1 
to  100,  called  by  Aimd  Paris,  “points  de 
rappel,44  he  takes  nine  adjectives,  which  re- 
present the  figures  1 — 9;  and  ten  substan- 
tives for  the  ten  figures  0 — 9.  The  adjec- 
tives are — tight,  new,  marry,  round,  long, 
cheap,  great,  fair,  pious ; the  substantives  - — 
sound,  tie,  name,  mount,  roof,  life,  jewel, 
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game,  fire,  and  weapon.  One  of  the  series 
represents  the  units,  the  other  the  tens. 
With  those  two  series  of  words,  all  numbers 
from  1 to  100  are  expressed  as  follows:  for 
instance,  14  te  and  re,  is  a tight  roof.  What 
is  a tight  roof?  A tomb.  Consequently  a 
tomb  will  stand  for  14,  etc.  After  having 
established  the  100  expressions,  we  come  to 
the  practical  application,  to  the  nomencla- 
ture of  the  kings  of  England.  But  we 
must  first  perform  another  operation,  called 
“Individualization  of  sovereigns  having  a 
similar  name.46  This  is  done  in  this  way. 
You  take  the  most  prominent  syllable  of 
the  name,  for  instance:  ar,  for  Edward; 
there  are  six  Edwards,  which  with  their 
numbers  will  give  you  — 

AR  — te  for  Edward  I. 

AR  — ne  „ II. 

AR  — me  „ III. 

AR  — re  „ TV. 


AR  — le 


V. 
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AR 

AR 

AR 

AR 

AR 

AR 


AR  — che  for  Edward  VI. 
te  will  give  us  the  word  ARt 
ne  ,,  „ AR-ena 

me  AR-my 

AR-row 
AR-le 
ARch 


ro 


99 

99 

99 


le  (a  city  of  France) 


che 


99 


99 


„Will  there  be  any  possibility/6  adds  the 
authour,  6<of  mistaking  one  king’s  name  for 
another?  Is  not  this  application  as  simple 
and  philosophical  as  it  is  beautiful  and  in- 
genious?” (Impetuous  burst  of  applause.) 

After  having  transformed  all  the  names 
of  the  kings  according  to  those  “ingenious66 
principles,  “you  bring  them  together  with 
the  word  of  the  order  in  one  phrase : for 
instance,  the  49th  king  Nro  49  is  round 
weapon,  which  gives  shield.  Then  rushes 
to  the  mind: 

“The  shield  is  not  worn  by  a warrior  to 

satisfy  a mere whim  (William  III.),  but 

to  enable  them  to dodge  off  a fighter 
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sidewise  (1688-14-010);  that  is,  ascended 
the  throne  in  1688 , occupied  it  14  years, 
and  belongs  to  the  10th  dynasty.” 

The  constellations,  the  longitudes,  and 
latitudes,  phrenology,  astronomy,  are  “facili- 
tated” in  a similar  way. 

Carl  Otto,  a Dane,  travelled  in  Germany 
as  teacher  of  Mnemonics,  and  published 
under  the  name  Carl  Otto  Reventlow,  1843, 
a book  entitled  “Lehrbuch  der  Mnemotech- 
nik”.  He  simplified  the  method  of  Aim^ 
Paris,  in  abandoning  the  phrases  and  taking 
only  the  words  which  expressed  the  figures. 
The  desire,  however,  to  express  each  histo- 
rical date,  led  to  the  formation  of  words, 
which  very  often  brought  us  back  to  the 
difficulties  above  mentioned,  or  to  the 
associations  of  ideas  like  those  of  Major 
Beniowsky.  His  lectures  delivered  in  the 
year  1844,  at  Prague,  gave  to  the  writer  of 
this  little  book  the  first  idea  of  a recurring  to 
Mnemonics  for  the  medical  studies,  in  which 
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lie  was  then  engaged.  A few  months  after- 
wards he  lectured  himself  on  Mnemonics, 
teaching  Mr.  Otto’s  system.  By -and -by 
his  psychological  studies  led  him  to  the  con- 
viction that,  all  those  associations  of  ideas, 
which  were  taken  as  bases  for  Mnemonic 
systems,  were  founded  on  a false  understand- 
ing of  the  processes  of  the  mind.  He 
endeavoured  to  take  as  a basis  for  a Mne- 
monic method  those  rules  by  which  the 
true  or  natural  association  of  ideas  is  per- 
formed in  the  mind.  He  soon  found  that 
the  reasons  why  we  retain  certain  things  more 
easily  than  others  could  be  made  available 
to  facilitate  learning  by  heart.  The  follow- 
ing pages  develop  these  principles  and 
some  of  their  applications. 


ON  MEMOEY. 


The  faculty  of  Memory  has  always  been 
held  in  the  highest  reverence  by  the  poet 
and  the  philosopher.  In  the  mythology  of 
the  Greeks,  it  is  represented  as  the  mother 
of  the  Muses ; and  this  faculty  of  the  mind 
is,  in  fact,  the  basis  of  all  intellectual  ac- 
tivity. If  we  could  suppose  for  a moment 
the  case  of  an  individual  entirely  destitute 
of  Memory,  it  must  be  evident  that  he  could 
only  rank  with  beings  in  the  lowest  scale  of 
creation — that  he  would  be  not  only  unable 
to  feel  or  to  think,  but  almost  incapable  of 
performing  voluntary  functions  of  any  kind. 
Moreover,  Memory  is  not  the  exclusive  en- 
dowment of  man,  but  is  possessed  by  all 
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animals,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  in 
the  scale  of  creation. 

With  respect  to  the  degree  in  which  the 
gift  of  Memory  is  possessed  by  the  lower 
animals,  many  interesting  illustrations  are 
to  be  found  in  the  researches  and  observa- 
tions recorded  by  eminent  naturalists. 

It  is  stated  by  Ehrenberg,  that  the 
Hydatina  Senta,  an  animalcule  so  minute  as 
to  be  perceptible  only  by  the  aid  of  a micro- 
scope, positively  possesses  both  a knowledge 
of  localities  and  the  power  of  exercising 
choice  or  option;  which  faculties  must  be 
ascribed  to  Memory.  Again,  the  celebrated 
naturalist  Hiibner  has  observed,  that  the 
leaf-mite,  curiously  enough,  is  operated  upon 
by  the  ant  in  the  same  manner  in  which  a 
milkmaid  operates  upon  the  cow  ; that  is 
to  say,  the  ant  titillates  the  abdomen  of  the 
mite,  and  thus  extracts  the  honey  from  it. 
And  the  mite  itself  is  evidently  prepared 
for  and  desirous  of  the  process  taking  place. 
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No  sooner  does  it  perceive  the  approach  of 
the  ant,  than  it  immediately  understands 
the  purpose  of  the  latter.  This  is  shown  by 
the  position  which  it  takes,  manifa sting  its 
willingness  to  give  up  the  honey,  which  it 
had  previously  retained  in  spite  of  the 
natural  want  or  inclination  to  eject  it — such 
venting  or  ejection  being,  in  fact,  a natural 
and  necessary  relief.  Therefore  the  mite, 
when  perceiving  the  approach  of  the  ant, 
remembers  the  object  which  the  latter  has 
in  view. 

As  regards  the  ant  itself,  innumerable 
observations  show  that  it  possesses  an  extra- 
ordinary and  retentive  Memory.  Tt  was 
particularly  noticed  by  Kirby,  that  ants, 
which  had  belonged  to  the  same  company, 
recognised  each  other  distinctly  after  a sepa- 
ration of  four  months,  and  that  they  mani- 
fested signs  of  pleasure  at  meeting  again. 

Dr.  Franklin,  the  renowned  American 
philosopher,  made  an  experiment  so  inge- 
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nious  and  interesting  as  to  be  worthy  of 
special  record.  The  doctor  suspended  from 
the  ceiling  of  his  room  a pot  filled  with 
syrup.  An  ant  being  placed  on  the  syrup, 
discovered  the  way  to  retire  by  means  of 
the  cord  by  which  the  pot  was  attached  to 
the  ceiling,  went  back  to  the  garden,  and 
after  about  half  an  hour  returned,  but  not 
alone.  In  fact,  it  was  followed  by  a perfect 
concourse  of  its  companions , which  had 
(clearly  in  compliance  with  some  communi- 
cation from  it)  come  to  share  in  the  feast. 
It  remembered  the  direction  to  take,  and 
communicated  the  fact  to  the  others;  and 
thus  the  busy  multitude  scrambled  their 
way  down  the  cord,  which  formed  a high- 
way quite  adapted  to  their  object. 

Still  more  remarkable  than  those  just 
recorded  is  the  observation  made  by  the 
French  naturalist,  Dupont  de  Nemours,  and 
communicated  by  him  to  the  National  In- 
stitute of  France.  He  wished  to  see  how 
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far  lie  could  succeed,  by  the  process  of  iso- 
lation, in  preserving  an  attractive  object 
from  the  attacks  of  these  little  nibblers, 
and,  for  that  purpose,  placed  a loaf  of  sugar 
upon  a sort  of  island  in  the  centre  of  a tray, 
filled  with  water.  The  result  was  curious. 
The  ants  crept  up  the  wall,  and  thence 
along  the  ceiling  until  they  arrived  at  the 
spot  exactly  above  the  sugar  loaf,  and  then 
allowed  themselves  to  drop, — of  course  with 
the  intention  of  alighting  on  it.  Some  of 
them  succeeded,  and  others  dropped  off  into 
the  water.  Of  these  latter,  some  swam  to 
what  we  may  term  “land,”  at  the  edge  of 
the  tray,  some  to  the  island,  and  others 
were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  drowned. 
Those  who  had  saved  themselves  tried  per- 
severingly  to  rescue  their  drowning  com- 
panions, holding  on  to  the  shore  by  one 
foot,  and  then  extending  themselves  as  far 
as  possible  over  the  water.  They  were, 
however,  unable  to  reach  any  of  the  dis- 
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tressed  ones,  and  were  themselves  afraid  to 
venture  again  on  the  water.  Being  thwarted 
in  this  attempt,  some  of  them  went  back  to 
their  hillock  to  fetch  assistance,  with  as 
much  method  as  the  companions  of  a man 
who  had  fallen  through  a hole  in  the  ice  on 
the  Serpentine  would  run  for  the  Humane 
Society’s  tackle.  They  soon  came  back  with 
eight  of  the  largest  and  strongest  ants,  which, 
without  a moment’s  hesitation,  plunged  into 
the  water,  swam  towards  the  drowned  and 
drowning,  and  supporting  them  between 
their  feelers,  conveyed  them  to  the  shore. 

And  now  ensued  a scene  truly  wonderful. 
Large  and  small,  strong  and  weak,  rivalled 
each  other  in  aiding  and  assisting.  They 
rolled  the  seemingly  dead  bodies  backwards 
and  forwards,  rubbed  them  up  and  down, 
shook  them,  and  covered  them  with  their 
own  bodies.  Indeed,  they  resorted  to  some 
of  the  most  approved  modes  of  restoring 
life  suspended  through  immersion  in  water. 
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The  result  of  their  efforts  was,  that  out  of 
eleven  apparent  “corpses,”  four  were  com- 
pletely restored;  and  a fifth,  though  feeble 
and  ill,  was  able,  with  help,  to  reach  home. 
Here,  not  only  the  faculty  of  Memory  was 
active,  but  something  closely  resembling 
human  reflection,  and  human  knowledge 
and  reasoning. 

Of  bees,  most  interesting  anecdotes,  not 
merely  of  instinct,  but  of  the  exercise  of  a 
powerful  Memory,  are  recorded.  Hiibner, 
Kirby,  and  Stickney,  described  the  proceed- 
ings of  bees,  which,  having  been  feasted 
with  honey  one  autumn  from  a particular 
window,  returned  next  spring  to  the  same 
window,  though  there  was  no  honey  for 
them.  But,  beyond  doubt,  their  Memory 
brought  before  them,  on  the  return  of  the 
sunshine  and  life  of  spring,  the  circumstance 
of  the  hospitality  they  had  received. 

In  another  case,  a number  of  bees,  which 
were  taken  from  a hole  in  a roof  and  put 
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into  a beehive,  every  time  that  the  hive  in- 
tended to  swarm,  sent  out  spies  to  examine 
their  former  habitation. 

Most  readers  are  acquainted  with  the 
sadly  interesting  story  of  the  celebrated 
spider  of  M.  de  Pelisson,  so  long  confined 
in  the  Paris  Bastille,  and  how  regularly  it 
came  to  receive  its  flies  whenever  its  master 
played  on  his  bagpipes.  Professor  Eschke, 
of  Berlin,  accustomed  a spider  to  come  to 
him,  and  to  take  flies  out  of  his  hands. 

Passing  from  land  to  water,  it  appears 
undeniable , that  fish  possess  their  own 
adequate  faculties  of  Memory;  if  they  did 
not,  they  could  not  learn  to  come,  when 
summoned  by  the  sound  of  a bell,  to  receive 
their  food.  The  talking  and  performing  fish, 
which  has  been  lately  exhibited  in  London, 
evinces  the  possession  of  Memory  amongst 
other  faculties.  Colonel  Macdowall,  of 
Logan,  had  a codfish,  which  became  so  well 
acquainted  with  its  attendant,  that  the  lat- 
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ter  could  scratch  its  head,  and  otherwise 
make  free  with  it , though  usually  the 
slightest  noise  would  cause  it  to  dart 
away. 

Proceeding  to  the  reptile  class,  similar 
evidences  of  the  universality  of  Memory 
appear.  The  mode  in  which  even  the  most 
venomous  serpents,  such  as  the  Cobra  di 
Capella,  and  the  Rattle  - snake , are  tamed 
and  trained,  can  only  be  reconciled  with  the 
fact  of  their  possessing  Memory.  Few  who 
have  ever  read  will  forget  the  story  related 
by  Madame  Noyer  of  the  serpent  at  Dijon 
which,  on  a given  signal,  came  and  nestled 
in  the  bosom  of  a lady,  and,  on  another 
signal  being  given,  quitted  it  and  retired. 


The  examples  above  given,  which  are 
only  a few  out  of  very  many  that  could  be 
adduced,  are  probably  sufficient  to  prove, 
that  even  the  lowest  classes  of  the  animal 
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kingdom  possess  Memory,  and  in  some  cases 
a very  retentive  one. 

V olume  after  volume  migth  be  filled  with 
examples  to  the  same  effect,  in  reference 
to  the  higher  classes  of  animals.  I will 
here,  however,  cite  only  a few.  The  capacity 
for  learning  developed  in  starlings,  canaries, 
parrots,  etc.,  is  well  known,  as  is  the  aston- 
ishing local  perception  or  sensitiveness  of 
the  migratory  birds,  and,  in  another  point 
of  view,  of  the  carrier  pigeon.  The  dread 
which  game  of  every  kind,  and  even  some 
descriptions  of  domestic  poultry,  exhibit  at 
the  sight  of  a gun,  even  without  any  lustre, 
is  also  frequently  remarked. 

M.Autenrieth  (to  whom  we  are  indebted 
* for  many  of  the  details  which  have  already 
been  given)  mentions,  in  connection  with 
the  Stork,  a curious  illustration  of  the  re- 
tentive Memory  inherent  in  some  birds. 
He  relates  that  one  of  the  colleges  in 
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Tubingen  possessed  a tame  stork.  On  one 
occasion,  during  autumn,  a student  fired, 
from  a window  in  the  college,  at  a stork's 
nest,  which  was  built  on  the  top  of  an 
adjoining  house.  One  of  the  storks  in  the 
nest  was  wounded  so  badly  as  not  to  be 
able  to  fly  for  several  weeks,  but  recovered 
sufficiently  to  go  away  with  the  others 
when  the  period  for  the  annual  migration 
came.  Next  spring,  when  the  birds  re- 
turned, a stork  frequently  entered  the  court- 
yard of  the  college,  and  at  each  of  its  visits 
attacked  the  tame  stork  with  great  fury. 
The  next  spring  after,  four  storks  entered 
the  .court -yard  together,  and  attacked  the 
poor  tame  stork  so  fiercely,  that  but  for 
prompt  assistance  it  would  have  been  killed. 
But  they  were  not  to  be  deprived  of  their  * 
revenge ; for,  the  following  spring  again  no 
less  than  twenty  storks  rushed  in  suddenly, 
and  attacked  their  victim  with  such  violence, 
that  before  there  was  time  to  rescue  him 
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they  had  dispatched  him.  This  was  ob- 
viously an  act  of  revenge,  arising  from  the 
remembrance,  by  the  wild  storks,  of  the 
injury  inflicted  by  a student  of  the  college 
upon  one  of  their  companions ; and  this 
recollection  enduring  undiminished  for  three 
years,  inspired  them  with  a wish  to  do 
something  in  return  which  would  cause 
annoyance  to  the  college.  Here  was  strong 
memory,  as  well  as  the  exercise  of  what 
may  be  termed  a species  of  reasoning. 

Again,  to  what,  if  not  to  the  exercise  of 
Memory,  is  to  be  attributed  the  profound 
mourning  of  the  Phoca  for  its  lost  young, 
the  grief  for  the  lost  master,  the  home- 
sickness, the  vengeance  and  the  gratitude 
shown  by  the  horse,  the  elephant,  the  dog, 
and  other  quadrupeds?  The  manifestation 
of  such  emotions  can  only  be  attributed  to 
remembrance  of  the  society  to  which  the 
animals  respectively  were  accustomed,  and 
which  they  loved ; and,  in  an  equal  degree* 
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to  recollection  of  kindness  or  injuries  which 
they  had  received. 


The  faculty  of  Memory,  then,  being  such 
an  important  and  universal  agent — or  rather 
the  foundation  of  intellectual  life — it  is  not 
surprising,  that,  even  in  the  earliest  ages 
of  which  there  is  any  authentic  record,  philo- 
sophers should  have  already  devoted  pro- 
found and  special  attention  to  the  investi- 
gation, analysis,  and  definition  of  this 
faculty. 

Aristotle  compared  the  faculty  of  Memory 
to  the  impression  of  a seal,  which  remains 
neither  in  water,  'in  motion  or  running,  nor 
yet  in  a hard  mass.  In  like  manner  (observes 
the  same  philosopher),  Memory  is  strong  and 
durable  only  when  the  mind  has  a certain 
degree  of  calmness,  and  when,  at  least  in 
man,  the  individual  is  of  a certain  age.  It 
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is  feeble  in  the  activity  of  childhood,  and  in 
the  torpidity  of  old  age. 

Plutarch  propounds  a curious  theory.  He 
seems  to  have  thought  that  the  ideas  are 
stored  in  our  minds  just  as  (to  use  a homely 
simile)  herrings  are  packed  in  a barrel. 
For  he  calls  Memory  the  larder  of  the  soul, 
from  which  it  takes  its  food  and  sustenance. 
This  idea  is  at  least  pretty,  if  not  quite 
accurate. 

The  French  physiologist,  Bonnet,  ima- 
gined, that  the  activity  of  the  perception  of 
ideas  was  founded  on  the  flexibility  or  elas- 
ticity of  the  fibres  of  the  brain;  and  he 
further  propounded  the  theory,  that  the  more 
frequently  and  vigorously  the  flexion  takes 
place  in  any  given  direction,  the  more  easy 
is  the  reproduction  of  any  particular  idea ; in 
other  words,  that  the  reproduction  of  the  idea 
depended  upon  the  frequency  of  the  exertion 
of  this  power. 

Other  investigators  imagine  that  the  folds 
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of  the  cerebellum  are  arranged  somewhat 
in  the  form  of  a book,  in  which  the  ideas 
are  inscribed  for  use  as  occasion  may  arise. 

The  ancient  Greeks  placed  the  seat  of 
Memory  between  the  eyebrows.  Allusions 
to  this  notion  may  be  often  seen  in  their 
writings.  The  Bomans,  on  the  other  hand, 
supposed  that  it  lay  in  the  laps  of  the  ears; 
and  the  Chinese  believe,  to  this  day,  that 
the  principal  seat  of  the  Memory  is  the 
larynx.  But,  however  great  is,  or,  at  least, 
was,  the  difference  of  opinion  amongst  dif- 
ferent people,  in  different  ages,  respecting 
the  seat  or  depository  of  this  faculty,  on  one 
point  all  have  been  unanimous ; namely,  that 
Memory  is  truly  and  essentially  the  basis  of 
our  intellectual  life,  and  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  it.  Centuries  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  ^Eschylus,  the  great  dramatic  poet 
of  Greece,  in  his  most  celebrated  drama/ 
termed  Memory  the  mother  of  the  sciences. 

* “Prometheus  Bound,”  verse  450. 
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This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  its  proper  attri- 
butes. A modern  writer  on  Mnemonics, 
Mr.  F.  Fauvel  Gouraud,  respecting  whose 
labours  further  particulars  are  given  in 
another  portion  of  this  volume,  makes  the 
following  remarks:  — 

“Cicero,  Quintilian,  Locke,  Bacon,  and 
Montaigne,  have  endeavoured  to  define  me- 
mory. But,  however  great  may  have  been 
their  respective  abilities  in  the  art  of  de- 
fining, they  have  all  failed  to  mark  this 
function  with  adequate  distinctness.  Hav- 
ing, therefore,  no  authority  sufficiently  satis- 
factory to  quote,  I shall  attempt  to  define 
memory  as  the  treasury  of  the  soul,  as  the 
repository  of  intellectual  wealth ; the  library 
of  the  mind,  in  which  the  records  of  the 
past  unfold  themselves  before  us  at  our 
pleasure ; and  the  supreme  power  of  the 
human  intellect,  or,  as  a monarchist  would 
say,  the  sceptre  of  the  sciences,  litterature, 
and  the  arts.”  (For  the  better  understand- 
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ing  of  the  qualifying  phrase  respecting  mo- 
narchists, it  ought  to  be  added,  that  the 
work  of  Mr.  Gouraud  was  published  in  the 
republican  city  of  New  York.) 

With  respect  to  the  merits  of  this  defini- 
tion, we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  Mr.  Gou- 
raud was  quite  right  in  saying,  that,  however 
high  were  the  abilities  of  the  philosophers 
mentioned  by  him,  and  however  ingenious 
they  might  have  been  in  the  process  of  de- 
fining, they  would  never  have  succeeded  in 
providing  such  a definition  as  that  just 
quoted,  and  on  which  he  greatly  prides 
himself. 

But  a great  advance  in  exact  knowledge 
has  been  made.  Modern  psychology,  re- 
specting which  Mr.  Gouraud,  and  almost 
all  writers  upon  Mnemonics,  appear  to  have 
been  strangely  ignorant,  has,  with  the  aid 
derived  from  the  prodigious  progress  of 
physiological  science,  diffused  a new  light 
upon  the  nature  of  the  human  mind;  and 
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the  wish  expressed  more  than  two  hundred 
years  ago  by  Bacon , to  penetrate  more 
profoundly  into  the  nature  of  the  faculty  of 
Memory  (justly  designated  by  Kant  the 
most  wonderful  of  the  faculties),  has  been,  if 
not  entirely,  at  least  partially  fulfilled. 
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THE  SEAT  OF  THE  MEMORY. 


Notwithstanding  the  different  theories 
which  have  been  held  respecting  the  seat  of 
Memory,  to  some  of  which  I have  alluded, 
it  is  now  ascertained,  beyond  doubt,  that 
the  depository  of  this  faculty,  like  that  of 
all  our  intellectual  endowments,  is  the  brain. 
The  experiments  made  by  Flourens  and 
Hertwig,  and  which  are  amongst  the  most 
interesting  in  the  annals  of  physiological 
research,  prove  that  it  exists  in  the  primitive 
nerves  of  the  cerebrum;  because,  when 
these  are  removed,  Memory  disappears,  to- 
gether with  the  other  mental  and  sensitive 
faculties.  From  this  fact,  it  is  clear,  that 
Memory,  like  any  other  faculty  of  the 
mind,  is  not  dependent  on  any  particular 
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part  of  the  brain.  The  greater  part  of  the 
general  mass  can  be  diminished  in  whatever 
direction  the  experimentalist  may  prefer, 
either  from  the  top,  or  underneath,  or  from 
the  sides  of  the  brain  ; and  no  effect  will  be 
perceived  on  any  one  faculty  of  the  mind. 
But  the  moment  that  the  diminutioti  ex- 
ceeds a certain  limit,  no  matter  in  what 
part  *of  the  brain  such  diminution  takes 
place,  all  the  powers  of  the  mind  cease  at 
once  and  simultaneously.  This  circum- 
stance proves  beyond  dispute,  that  the  state 
of  the  Memory,  like  all  other  qualities  of 
the  mind,  is  moderated  or  regulated  by  a 
certain  condition  of  the  brain,  but  does 
not  depend  on  any  particular  part  of  this 
organ.  And  hence  it  may  likewise  be  in- 
ferred, that  the  psychological  phenomena, 
throughout  all  their  ramifications,  are  re- 
gulated by  the  influence  of  the  brain.  It 
is,  therefore,  evident,  that  every  circum- 
stance or  condition  that  influences  the 
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body,  and  especially  the  brain,  is  capable 
of  influencing  our  mental  faculties;  and 
hence  it  is  easily  understood,  that  physiolo- 
gists and  physicians,  whether  writing  on 
the  subject  of  Mnemonics  or  treating  pa- 
tients whose  Memory  is  lost  or  defective 
prescribe  medicine  and  dietetic  rules  with  a 
view  to  produce  an  effect  upon  the  brain, 
and,  through  it,  upon  the  Memory.  ♦ 
Feinaigle,  “The  New  Art  of  Memory ,“ 
third  edition,  London,  1813,  cites  amongst  the 
principal  systems  of  artificial  memory  (p.63), 
“The  Art  of  Memory,  a treatise  useful  for 
all,  espicially  such  as  are  to  speak  in  public, 
by  Marius  D’Assigny,  B.D.,  London,  170G,” 
which  contains  a great  number  of  prescrip- 
tions for  the  remedying,  strengthening,  and 
restoring  a Memory  injured  by  the  temper  of 
the  body,  or  the  predominancy  of  one  of  the 
four  qualities  of  the  brain.  There  are 
“sneezing  powders,”  “plasters  to  prevent 
a decay  of  Memory,”  “a  powder  for  the 
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Memory,”  “an  ointment,”  “a  lye  or  wash  for 
the  head,”  “a  perfumed  apple  for  comforting 
the  brain  and  Memory;”  “pills  for  the  use  of 
Memory,”  etc. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that,  in 
our  reference  to  the  brain  as  influencing 
the  mental  faculties,  we  intended  only  to 
show  the  connexion  between  Psychology 
and  Physiology  in  regard  to  Memory.  Our 
object  here  is  Memory  in  a natural  con- 
dition of  the  mind. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL  PROCESSES  OF 
THE  MIND  CONCERNING 
MEMORY. 


Psychology,  the  doctrine  of  the  mind,  tea- 
ches us  the  laws,  which  regulate  the  acti- 
vity of  the  mind.  In  observing  and  follow- 
ing out  these  laws  by  which  the  mental 
machinery  is  carried  on,  we  may  arrive  at 
a simple  and  effectual  means  of  invigorating 
and  improving  this  machinery,  and,  conse- 
quently, of  improving  all  our  intellectual 
faculties,  and,  of  course,  Memory  along 
with  them. 

In  order  to  prove  this  in  a clear  and 
methodical  manner,  we  will,  in  the  first 
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place,  explain  the  psychological  proces- 
ses of  the  mind,  which  shall  afterwards 
be  illustrated  in  their  proper  place: — 

If  we  observe  the  general  constitution 
of  mankind  in  their  physical  and  mental 
conformation,  we  shall  find  two  different 
conditions  or  attributes:  one,  governed  or 
limited  both  by  time  and  space;  for  in- 
stance, the  movements  of  the  body,  the 
circulation  of  the  blood , etc. : the  other 
existing  only  in  time,  and  not  in  space,  such 
as  thought. 

When  we  speak  about  a condition  or 
attribute,  there  must  be  a being  or  entity 
in  which  it  is  existent. 

This  being  or  entity  whose  conditions  or 
attributes  are  limited  both  by  time  and 
space,  is  the  body.  And  the  being  or  entity 
whose  conditions  and  attributes  are  limited 
only  by  time,  is  the  mind. 

The  attributes  which  characterise  the 
mind  are  called  notions  or  ideas. 
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ON  THE  REPKODUCTION  OF  IDEAS. 

Experience  teaches  us , that  the  ideas, 
which  arise  in  the  mind,  expel  those  pre- 
viously present ; moreover,  that  they  some- 
times recall  others  which  were  once  before 
in  our  thoughts. 

This  latter  function  of  the  mind,  that  is 
to  say,  the  recalling  of  ideas,  is  termed 
“the  reproduction  of  ideas.” 

MEMORY  AND  IMAGINATION. 

The  process  of  reproduction  of  ideas  may 
take  place  in  two  different  ways.  The  ideas 
may  be  reproduced  exactly  in  the  form  in 
which  they  had  previously  existed  in  the 
mind,  or  in  a changed  or  modified  form. 

That  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  ideas 
are  reproduced  exactly  and  without  any 
change,  is  called  Memory;  and  the  faculty 
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which  reproduces  them  in  a form  more  or 
less  changed,  is  termed  imagination. 

LAWS  GOVERNING  THE  REPRODUCTION  OF 
IDEAS. 

The  most  ancient  philosophers,  including 
Aristotle,  have  laid  down  laws  and  prin- 
ciples respecting  the  reproduction  of  ideas. 
These  laws  and  principles  are  based  upon 
experience  and  observation , and  are  the 
following: — 

The  law  of  analogy. 

The  law  of  opposition. 

The  law  of  co-existence. 

The  law  of  succession. 

1.  The  law  of  analogy  is  defined  as 
follows : — 

Analogous  ideas  reproduce  each  other. 

Analogous  ideas  are  those  which  have  one 
or  more  qualities  in  common ; for  example, 
tree  and  branch.  If  these  be  analysed,  it 
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will  be  found  that  all  the  qualities  or 
attributes  of  the  latter  are  contained  in  the 
former. 

2.  The.  law  of  opposition  is  as  follows: — 

Opposite  ideas  recall  each  other. 

Those  ideas  are  termed  opposite  which 
have  one  or  more  qualities  in  common,  but 
which  at  the  same  time  contain  qualities 
wholly  different  from,  or  opposed  to  each 
other;  for  instance,  horse  and  eagle . If 

these  ideas  are  analysed,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  animals  which  they  represent  possess 
in  common  the  qualities  or  attributes  which 
characterise  the  vertebrate  animals.  But 
those  qualities  in  the  horse  which  cha- 
racterise the  mammalian  class  of  animals, 
and  those  attributes  in  the  eagle  character- 
ising the  bird  class,  are  the  attributes 
which  exclude  or  oppose  each  other,  and, 
consequently,  bring  the  relations  between 
the  horse  and  the  eagle  within  the  law  of 
opposition. 
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3.  The  law  of  co-existance  may  be  thus 
defined : — 

Ideas  which  at  some  former  period  have 
been  in  the  mind  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
recall  each  other. 

For  example:  If  at  some  previous  period 
you  have  seen  a particular  person  at  a cer- 
tain place,  the  person  will  remind  you  of 
the  place,  and,  vice  versd , the  place  will  re- 
mind you  of  the  person.  (This  is  a general 
rule,  but  subject  to  frequent  exceptions, 
as  is  explained  farther  on.) 

4.  The  law  of  succession  may  be  thus 
defined:  viz., 

Ideas  which  have  at  some  previous  time 
succeeded  each  other  in  the  mind,  recall 
each  other. 

W e have  already  defined  the  Memory  as 
that  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  ideas 
are  reproduced  without  any  change  or  mo- 
dification. Consequently  a “good  Memory” 
— which  means  a retentive  one — is  neither 
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more  nor  less  than  the  faculty  of  repro- 
ducing ideas  without  change,  and  with 
facility  and  exactness. 

Two  ideas  present  in  the  mind  cannot 
remain  isolated  from  one  another.  One 
will  expel  or  reject  the  other,  or  they  will 
blend  partially  or  wholly  together. 

If  they  are  neither  analogous  nor  opposite 
(see  pp.  76,  77),  the  stronger  will  expel  the 
weaker — analogous  ideas  will  blend  entirely, 
the  opposite  partially.  (In  the  latter  case, 
the  common  qualities  will  blend  and  the 
different  will  repel  each  other.)  The  greater 
the  vigour  with  which  the  ideas  have  arisen 
together  in  the  mind  or  consciousness,  the 
more  complete  will  be  the  blending  of  the 
analogous  parts.  And  if,  on  a subsequent 
occasion,  one  of  two  such  ideas  presents 
itself  to  the  mind,  the  other  will  be  recalled 
immediately,  in  consequence  of  the  process 
of  blending  which  had  previously  taken 
place. 
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This  fact  proves  indisputably  that  repro- 
duction of  ideas  is  mainly  dependent  upon 
the  strength  or  vivacity  with  which  the 
ideas  primitively  come  to  the  mind,  or,  in 
other  words,  upon  the  first  impression  which 
the  mind  receives. 

But  observe : the  first  impression  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  faculty  of  reproduc- 
tion, that  is  to  say,  with  Memory,  we  need 
not  recur  to  Memory  in  order  to  render 
the  reproduction  of  ideas  more  easy  and 
certain. 

ON  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  MEMORY. 

Probably  the  main  defect  of  all  mnemonic 
systems,  from  Simonides,  who  is  commonly 
reported  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  Mne- 
monics, downwards,  is,  that  not  one  of  the 
numerous  writers  on  the  subject  has  fully 
studied  the  nature  of  the  Memory,  and  based 
his  system  upon  that.  Had  this  been  done, 

much  difficulty  and  confusion  would  have 
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been  avoided,  and  the  system  would  have 
attained  greater  perfection  before  now. 

We  purpose,  therefore,  to  endeavour  to 
remedy  this  defect,  taking  for  our  starting 
point  what  has  just  been  said  about  the 
faculty  and  functions  of  Memory.  In  this 
endeavour  our  principal  task  will  be  to 
show  how  Memory  can  be  improved  and 
strengthened  by  the  use  of  facilities  arising 
from  the  true  nature  of  the  mind;  and, 
consequently,  on  a natural  system,  and  in 
a natural  manner. 

In  the  precedent  paragraph  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  primitive  or  original  idea 
regulates  the  reproduction  of  ideas;  that  is 
to  say,  supposing  the  primitive  ideas  to  have 
been  strong  and  vivid,  their  reproduction 
will  be  easy,  or  almost  spontaneous.  In 
fact,  it  may  constantly  be  remarked  that 
persons  in  very  advanced  age  can  distinctly 
remember  events  long  since  passed — events 
that  occured  in  their  youth  or  childhood, 
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whilst  they  are  incapable  of  remembering 
very  recent  matters.  Now,  if  natural  weak- 
ness of  Memory  had  been  the  cause  of  these 
old  people  not  remembering  very  recent 
events,  they  would  of  course  forget  long- 
passed  events  as  well  as  those  of  yesterday 
or  to-day.  But  the  fact  which  accounts 
for  the  apparent  paradox  is,  that  the  im- 
pression or  primitive  idea  of  the  events 
which  oc cured  in  youth  was  very  power- 
ful; and,  consequently,  the  reproduction 
continues  easy  to  the  close  of  life ; whereas 
the  most  recent  events,  acting  on  a brain 
enfeebled  or  exhausted,  made  no  vivid  or 
forcible  impression,  and  are,  therefore,  dif- 
ficult of  reproduction. 

It  sometimes  occurs  that  an  insignificant 
object  or  event  spontaneously  recalls  to  the 
mind  objects  or  events  which  were  long 
since  forgotten,  and  which  we  have  perhaps 
many  times  endeavoured  to  recall,  but  with- 
out success.  The  long-forgotten  idea  seems 
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to  arise  without  any  cause,  and  in  a spon- 
taneous manner  — in  fact,  involuntarily  — 
though  a long  course  of  laborious  thinking 
had  not  enabled  us  to  recall  it. 

This  is  another  proof  that  the  reproduc- 
tion of  ideas  is  independent  of  Memory. 
Were  it  otherwise,  the  idea  would  have 
been  more  or  less  retained  according  to  the 
state  of  the  Memory;  but  there  would  be 
no  reason  why  it  should  fail,  notwithstand- 
ing the  effort  made,  and  suddenly  re-appear 
against  our  will,  and  without  our  assistance. 

The  reason  of  this  phenomenon  is  the 
accidental  appearance  of  an  idea  in  some 
connection  (analogous  or  opposite)  with  it, 
or  of  one  which  was  previously  present  at 
the  same  time,  or  immediately  succeeded  in 
the  mind.  The  effects  of  an  evil  conscience 
and  of  remorse  furnish  a striking  illus- 
tration. It  generally  happens , that  the 
impression  made  upon  the  mind  by  the 
commission  of  a heinous  crime  is  stronger 
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than  that  made  by  the  performance  of  a 
good  action ; so  strong  in  the  case  of  the 
crime,  that  it  is  recalled  every  moment,  or 
remains  with  such  force  in  the  consciousness 
as  to  weaken  and  almost  expel  all  other 
ideas.  And  as  in  the  case  of  very  heinous 
crimes,  so  in  a secondary  degree,  with  re- 
ference to  those  of  a less  grave  character. 
And  this  is  the  reason  why  we  so  often  find 
ourselves  unable  to  forget  matters  which 
we  would  never  recall  to  our  minds,  and  the 
memory  of  which  we  would  very  willingly 
get  rid  of,  if  it  depended  on  our  own  choice 
to  do  so. 

The  obvious  consequence  of  this  is,  that 
the  surest  and  most  effectual  way  to  ensure 
an  easy  and  accurate  reproduction  of  ideas 
is  to  deal  with  the  first  impression;  that 
is  to  say,  to  impart  to  it  strength  and  viva- 
city. If  this  be  done,  the  process  of  re- 
production will  accomplish  itself  with  little 
or  no  effort.  Now  experience  teaches  us 
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that  it  is  quite  in  our  own  power  to  greatly 
strengthen  the  original  impressions.  One 
of  the  most  familiar  modes,  and  one  of  those 
most  in  use,  is  attention.  It  need  scarcely 
be  remarked,  that  if  attention  has  Nbeen 
paid  to  any  object  or  subject  the  mind  will 
receive  a more  powerful  original  impression 
than  if  we  had  been  absent  or  inattentive. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  IDEAS.  a.  ANALOGOUS  OR 
OPPOSITE. 

The  consideration  next  arises  as  to  the 
most  effectual  means  of  forcing  or  fixing 
our  attention,  so  as  to  produce  a vivid  and 
strong  impression.  Such  means  will  be 
found  to  consist  in  Comparison. 

With  respect  to  comparison  itself,  a few 
explanatory  remarks  may  be  useful.  We 
can  only  compare  those  ideas  with  one 
another  which  have  some  connection,  that  is 
to  say,  analogous  or  opposite  ideas  (vide 
pp.  76,  77).  When  we  thus  compare  two 
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ideas,  we  search  out  and  place  side  by  side 
the  qualities  which  they  possess  in  common, 
and  those  on  the  other  hand,  by  which  they 
are  distinguished  from  each  other.  Now 
this  operation  involves  an  effort  of  the  mind, 
and  produces  an  attention  which  inevitably 
strengthens  the  impression.  And  if  at  any 
subsequent  period  either  one  of  the  two 
ideas  which  have  thus  been  compared  and 
analysed  presents  itself  to  the  mind,  it  will 
recall  the  other  immediately  and  distinctly. 

From  this  it  follows,  that  if  there  be  two 
ideas  which  have  any  relation  or  analogy 
with  each  other,  and  which  it  is  desired  to 
retain  in  the  mind,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
compare  them.  The  attention  required  by 
this  act  of  comparison  is  sufficient  to  en- 
sure their  mutual  and  almost  simultaneous 
reproduction;  inasmuch  as  when  one  pre- 
sents itself  it  will  recall  the  other. 

In  cases  where  the  connection  of  two  ideas 
is  obvious,  f.  i.  water  and  steam , steam  and 
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engine , etc.,  it  is  sufficient,  to  concentrate 
our  attention  for  one  moment  only  to  them. 
Mnemonics  recommend  us,  to  associate  ideas 
(see  pp.  25,  34,  etc.)  But  it  will  be  found, 
that  arbitrary  associations  spoil  the  natural 
ones  going  on  in  our  minds  without  our  coo- 
peration, namly  the  blending  of  ideas,  as 
explained  above.  These  blendings  are  the 
real  associations  and  these  real  associations 
are  the  basis  not  only  of  Memory , but  of 
nearly  all  the  activity  of  the  mind. 

If  there  be  a series  of  such  analo- 
gous or  opposite  ideas,  which  it  is  de- 
sired to  retain  by  heart,  the  rule  just 
described  still  holds  good,  and  the  task  will 
be  found  easy  if  set  about  with  care  and 
deliberation.  We  shall  here  merely  com- 
pare the  first  idea  with  the  second,  the 
second  with  the  third,  and  so  on ; no  more 
than  two  ideas,  however,  being  taken  up  at 
the  same  time,  without  paying  any  atten- 
tion to  the  preceding  or  the  succeeding 
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ideas.  This  rule  must  be  rigidly  attended 
to,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  and  per- 
plexity. By  this  means  the  operation  will 
always  continue  simple ; there  will  be  al- 
ways two  ideas,  and  only  two,  to  compare 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  notwithstanding 
the  length  and  number  of  the  whole  series. 
The  reproduction  of  the  whole  is,  there- 
fore, the  more  certain ; while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  first  idea  will  recall  but  the  second, 
the  second  but  the  third,  the  third  only  the 
fourth,  and  so  on  in  the  consecutive  series, 
throughout.  Thus  none  will  fail,  and  the 
ideas  will  occur  in  order  whenever  it  is. 
desired  to  recall  them. 


EXAMPLE. 

As  an  example  and  practical  illustration 
of  the  foregoing  remarks,  and  a test  of  the 
mode  of  mental  exercise  suggested,  we  may 
compare  the  following  ideas;  but  we  must 
take  care  to  confine  our  attention,  from 
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step  to  step,  to 

the 

two  ideas  which  we 

have  to  compare, 

without  paying  attention 

at  the  time  either 

to 

those  which  precede 

or  those  which  follow  them. 

England  - 

- 

- navigation 

navigation  - 

- - 

- steam 

steam  - - 

- - 

- railway 

railway  - - 

- telegraph 

telegraph  - 

- - 

- electricity 

electricity  - 

- - 

- thunder 

thunder 

- - 

- storm 

storm  - - 

- blow 

blow  - - 

- windpipe 

windpipe  - 

- - 

- pipe 

pipe  - - 

- music 

music  - - 

- - 

- harmony 

harmony  - 

- - 

- alliance 

alliance 

- - 

- peace 

peace  - - 

- tranquillity 

tranquillity 

- - 

- silence 

silence  - - 

- - 

- meditation 

meditation 

- - 

- faith 

faith  - - 

- - 

- honesty 

honesty 

- - 

- merchant 

merchant  - 

- - 

- India 

India  - - 

- - 

- hot 

hot  - - - 

. 

- summer 
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summer  - - - - vegetation 

vegetation  - - - - rock 

rock  - mountain 

mountain  - - - - Switzerland 

Switzerland  - - - travel 

Here,  then,  is  a chain  of  ideas  to  be 
compared  link  by  link  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
being  recalled  to  the  mind  whenever  it  is 
desired  to  do  so.  Now,  if  we  have  taken 
care,  in  going  through  the  list,  always  to 
compare  only  two  ideas  together,  or  at  the 
same  time,  without  for  the  moment  paying 
auy  attention  to  the  rest,  the  reader  is 
.requested  to  try  whether  he  knows  the  list 
sufficiently  to  go  through  it  in  the  above 
order.  If  he  has  paid  sufficient  attention 
to,  and  distinctly  understood,  the  simple 
principle  and  method  of  practice  which  has 
been  laid  down , he  will  be  able  to  do  so. 
When  the  first  word  or  idea  is  taken,  it 
will  immediately  reproduce  the  second,  the 
second  will  reproduce  the  third,  and  so  on, 
with  astonishing  facility,  through  the  series, 
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which,  with  diligence  and  intelligence,  may 
he  extended  to  almost  any  length.  But 
this  is  not  all.  Not  only  can  all  the  ideas 
he  recalled  hy  going  on  consecutively  from 
the  beginning,*  but  if  any  one  of  them  be 
taken,  all  the  others  can  be  recalled.  Again, 
if,  instead  of  beginning  with  the  first  word, 
the  student  begins  with  the  last,  and  thus 
proceeds  inversely,  he  will  find  that  he  can 
remember  and  recite  the  words  or  ideas 
with  equal  facility.  The  cause  of  this 
facility  and  certainty  of  result  is , that  no 
more  than  two  words  have  been  compared, 
in  the  mind  at  the  same  moment.  And 
thus,  as  the  first  can  only  recall  the  second, 
and  the  second  the  third,  and  so  on,  none 
can  fail.  And  again  inversely,  the  thirtieth 
will  recall  the  twenty- ninth,  the  twenty- 
ninth  will  recall  the  twenty  - eighth,  until 
all  the  ideas  have  been  recalled. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  insist  on  the  im- 
portance of  completely  isolating  each  couple 
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of  ideas  at  the  moment  of  comparing 
them , and  confining  our  attention  solely 
to  them  until  the  comparison  be  made 
throughout  the  series.  An  essential  ad- 
vantage of  such  isolation  is,  that  it  prevents 
obscurity  and  perplexity;  the  mind  is  not 
overloaded,  because  the  difficulty  of  the 
task  does  not  increase  with  the  number  of 
ideas,  there  never  being  more  than  two  to 
compare  at  one  and  the  same  moment. 

A very  usual  recommendation  made  by 
some  writers  on  Mnemonics  is  to  learn  a 
series  of  words  by  heart,  or  commit  them  to 
Memory,  by  combining  them  together.  But 
it  should  be  considered,  that  a combination 
of  this  kind  is  effected,  not  by  reflection, 
but  by  imagination,  which  is  a very  dif- 
ferent thing.  To  take  an  example.  This 
process  of  combining  ideas  by  imagination, 
applied  to  the  foregoing  series,  would  take 
place  in  this  way:  England  is  the  country 
of  navigation,  which  is  performed  by  the 
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aid  of  steam ; steam  impels  locomotives 
upon  railways,  which  railways  possess  tele- 
graphs, which  telegraphs  are  worked  by 
electricity,  etc.,  etc.  But  this  mode  of 
combining  ideas  can  never  perfectly  attain 
the  desired  result,  because  it  contains  the 
inherent  defect  of  there  being  no  intrinsic 
necessity  or  certainty  that  the  primitive 
impression  is  strengthened;  whilst,  on  the 
contrary,  in  a simple  isolated  comparison  of 
two  ideas,  there  is  a complete  certainty  of 
that  effect  being  produced.  Moreover,  in 
this  process  of  imaginary  combination,  the 
more  ideas  there  are  to  be  combined  the 
more  difficult  and  confused  becomes  the 
task;  which  objection  is  not  applicable  to 
the  system  of  comparing,  by  reflection,  two 
isolated  ideas  at  a time  before  passing  to 
any  further  comparison. 
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ASSOCIATION  OF  IDEAS.  b.  NEITHER 
ANALOGOUS  NOR  OPPOSITE. 

When  we  desire  to  retain  or  to  insure  the 
power  of  recalling  two  ideas  which  are  nei- 
ther analogous  nor  opposite,  we  find  that  they 
cannot  be  compared  directly.  But  the  object 
can  be  accomplished  in  an  indirect  manner. 

This  will  be  readily  apparent.  Each  idea 
has  some  relation  with  a great  number  of 
other  ideas.  We  must  look  amongst  the 
ideas  connected  with  those  two  which  we 
desire  to  retain,  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
points  of  comparison.  For  example:  if  we 
have  to  compare  or  combine  pajper  and 
youth , we  must  look  for  one  or  more  ideas 
which  by  their  insertion  will  establish  a 
chain  of  relative  or  connecting  ideas  between 
the  two  which  are  to  be  combined.  This 
process  is,  in  some  respects,  an  arbitrary 
one;  and  each  particular  person  will  es- 
tablish his  own  chain  of  connecting  links, 
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according  to  his  tastes  or  experience.  Thus 
one  will  say  that  paper  can  be  compared 
with  white  colour , this  with  pure,  and  pure 
with  youth.  Another  will  work  out  the 
combination  in  this  way: — paper — engine 
— force — youth.  Another  will  compare: — 
paper — book — imagination  — youth.  Thus 

the  process  of  combination  will  vary  with 
different  persons;  but  in  every  case  the  con- 
parison  will  be  found  easy ; and  such  com- 
parison once  established,  the  idea  of  paper 
will,  by  means  of  either  of  those  processes  of 
thought  so  gone  through,  always  recall  that 
of  youth.  There  are  different  ideas,  which 
have  been  so  often  present  together  in  the 
mind,  that  they  recall  each  other  instantly, 
e.g.,  steam  and  boat.  In  these  cases  no 
intermediate  ideas  are  required. 

By  this  means  a comparison,  sufficient 
to  insure  the  power  of  recalling  any  two 
given  ideas  on  one  being  presented  to  the 
mind,  can  always  be  obtained.  It  is,  no 
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doubt,  desirable  that  the  comparison  of 
two  different  ideas  should  be  made  by  only 
one,  but,  at  all  events,  by  as  few  interme- 
diate ideas  as  possible.  Yet  the  number  of 
these  intermediate  combining  ideas  does 
not  materially  prejudice  the  facility  of  their 
reproduction,  which,  indeed,  often  takes 
place  with  such  rapidity,  that  we  are 
scarcely  conscious  of  the  presence  or  nature 
of  the  intermediate  idea,  so  quickly  does  it 
come  upon  us.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  ideas  which  are  familiar  to  us. 

As  an  illustration  of  these  remarks,  let 
us  suppose  that  we  have  to  retain  the  follow- 
ing series  of  ideas : 

Garden,  hair,  watchman,  philosophy,  cop- 
per, cloth,  workman,  apple,  eclipse,  dream, 
coal,  balloon,  microscope,  idleness,  fountain, 
silk,  coast,  watch,  snow,  etc. 

We  can  compare  the  ideas  in  this  man- 
ner: viz., — 

Garden , plant,  hair  of  plant — hair ; 

H 
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hair , bonnet — watchman; — watchman , wake, 
study — philosophy;  philosophy,  chemistry 
— copper;  copper , cover — cloth;  cloth,  tailor 
— workman;  workman,  gardener,  garden — 
apple;  apple,  earth  or  moon — eclipse;  eclipse, 
dark,  night — dream;  dream,  night -mare, 
suffocation — coal;  coal,  gas — balloon;  bal- 
loon, distance  — microscope;  microscope, 
study,  labour — idleness;  idleness,  hot,  thirst 
— -fountain;  fountain,  dyeing — silk;  silk, 
China,  sea — coast;  coast,  navigation,  com- 
pass— watch;  watch,  Switzerland  — snow; 
etc.,  etc. 

Thus,  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  inge- 
nuity and  attention  (in  itself  a beneficial 
mental  exercise),  combinations  can  be  ef- 
fected to  any  extent. 

APPLICATION  OF  THE  ABOVE  RULES. 

The  process  of  the  mental  operation  just 
described  for  the  reproduction  of  a series,  or 
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of  several  series  of  ideas,  can  be  applied  in 
every  case,  where  any  series  of  words  are  to 
be  retained  in  the  Memory;  and  the  object 
can  be  accomplished,  with  certain  differences 
of  detail , according  to  different  circum- 
stances. For  instance:  in  some  cases  it  is 
necessary  to  know  and  retain  a series  of 
words  in  precisely  the  same  order  in  which 
they  are  given ; in  other  cases,  the  order  of 
the  words  is  not  of  essential  importance. 

In  natural  history,  where  there  are  par- 
ticular and  distinct  classifications  of  animals, 
plants,  and  other  objects,  it  is  necessary  to 
observe  the  order  of  the  words  as  given ; 
but  there  are  many  cases  in  which  it  is  not 
so  necessary. 

In  cases  of  the  latter  kind,  what  we  have 
to  do  is,  to  arrange  the  ideas  ourselves,  so 
as  always  to  combine  and  take  together 
those  ideas  which  have  any  relation  to  each 
other,  and  which,  consequently,  can  be  com- 
pared directly. 
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To  make  this  remark  clear,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  look  over  any  ordinary  gram- 
mar— the  French  grammar,  for  instance. 
In  the  grammar,  under  a general  rule, 
we  often  find  a series  of  words  forming  an 
exception  to  the  rule,  and  which  it  is  re- 
quired to  retain  in  the  Memory.  Here  it  is, 
of  course,  essential  to  know  all  the  words 
forming  the  exception;  but  the  order  in 
which  they  are  given,  is  of  no  importance. 

Sometimes  the  exceptional  words,  or  de- 
viations from  the  rule,  are  arranged  in 
verses;  sometimes  in  alphabetical  order; 
these  arrangements  being  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  their  retention  by  the 
memory. 

Now,  if  instead  of  adopting  the  metrical 
or  alphabetical  plan,  we  arrange  the  series 
so  as  to  call  in  reflection,  f.e.,  so  as  to  take 
together  the  words  or  ideas  which  have  any 
natural  relation,  it  will  be  found  that  they 
will  become  perfectly  familiar,  and  that  the 
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mind  will  retain  them  after  only  one  or  two 
attentive  perusals. 

The  French  irregular  verbs,  for  instance, 
with  their  English  significations,  are  given 
in  the  French  grammar  as  follow: — 


acquerir,  to  acquire . 
aller,  to  go. 
sen  aller,  to  go  away. 
s’asseoir,  to  sit  down. 
battre,  to  beat. 
boire,  to  drink. 
bouillir,  to  boil. 
conclure,  to  conclude. 
confire,  to  pickle. 
coudre,  to  sew. 
courir,  to  run. 
croire,  to  believe. 
ceuillir,  to  gather. 
dire,  to  say. 
ecrire,  to  write. 
envoyer,  to  send. 
fuir,  to  shun. 
hair,  to  hate. 
lire,  to  read. 
mettre,  to  put. 
moudre,  to  grind. 


mourir,  to  die. 
mouvoir,  to  move. 
naitre,  to  be  born. 
ouvrir,  to  open. 
plaire,  to  please. 
pouvoir,  to  be  able. 
prendre,  to  take. 
revetir,  to  bestow. 
resoudre,  to  dissolve. 
rire,  to  laugh. 
rompre,  to  break. 
savoir,  to  know. 
suivre,  to  follow. 
traire,  to  milk. 
tressaillir,  to  startle. 
vaincre,  to  vanquish. 
valoir,  to  be  worth. 
vivre,  to  live. 
voir,  to  see. 
vouloir,  to  be  willing . 
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Now  the  object  of  the  scholar,  in  reference 
to  the  above  words,  is  to  be  able  always  to 
recognise  them  as  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule,  and  to  do  this  without  reference  to 
the  order  in  which  they  occur.  For  this 
purpose,  we  have  but  to  select  sets  of  two 
words  bearing  analogy  with  each  other,  and 


to  compare,  viz., 

sew  with  sit  down 

sit  down 

„ move 

move 

n gO 

go 

„ go  away 

go  away 

„ send 

send 

„ follow 

follow 

„ run 

run 

„ shun 

shun 

„ break 

break 

„ open 

open 

» Put 

put 

„ bestow 

bestow 

„ take 

take 

,,  acquire 

acquire 

„ vanquish 

vanquish 

„ beat 

beat 

„ startle 

startle 

„ die 
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die  „ 

live  „ 

be  born  „ 

laugh  „ 

please  „ 

hate  ,, 

say 

read  „ 

write  „ 

see  „ 

be  able  „ 

know  „ 

conclude  „ 

be  willing  „ 

believe  „ 

be  worth  „ 

gather  „ 

drink  „ 

milk  „ 

boil  „ 

pickle  „ 

dissolve  „ 


live 

be  born 
laugh 
please 
hate 

say  (calumny) 

read 

write 

see 

be  able 

know 

conclude 

be  willing 

believe 

be  worth 

gather 

drink 

milk 

boil 

pickle 

dissolve 

grind 


NB.  The  instance  given  above  is  only  to  show,  how 
to  impress  on  the  mind  a series  of  exceptions.  The  me- 
thod of  studying  the  French  irregular  verbs  will  be  found  in 
the  Author’s  book:  A new  method  of  studying  the  French 
language. 
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Now  if  this  series  of  words  be  studied  in 
the  manner  which  we  have  recommended, 
and  of  which  the  list  last  given  furnishes  an 
example,  namely,  by  comparing  two  at  the 
time,  or  simply  concentrating  our  attention 
to  two  at  the  time,  one  or  two  attentive 
perusals  will  suffice  to  fix  them  in  the  mind 
for  ever.  But  if  an  attempt  is  made  to 
learn  such  a series  by  heart  in  the  ordinary 
mode,  that  is  to  say,  by  repeating  it  over 
and  over,  without  any  reference  to  analogy, 
until  by  such  repetition  it  remains  in  the 
mind,  not  only  will  vastly  longer  time  be 
expended  in  the  task,  but  the  great  pro- 
bability is,  that  the  whole  of  them  will 
never  be  known  perfectly,  for  there  is  no 
principle  of  connection.  And  should  occa- 
sion arise  to  make  use  of  any  one  of  the 
words,  it  will  often  be  necessary  to  repeat 
the  whole  list  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
• the  particular  word  required  be  amongst 
the  exceptions.  This  is  a great  difficulty 
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and  discouragement  to  students.  But  if 
the  task  of  retaining  or  committing  the 
words  to  the  mind  has  been  effected  in 
the  manner  indicated  in  the  examples,  not 
only  is  their  reproduction  or  recall  at  any 
future  time  rendered  more  certain,  but  on 
any  one  of  the  words  or  ideas  occurring,  it 
will  immediately  recall  the  others ; and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  or  uncertainty;  for  if  a 
given  word  is  not  comprised  in  a series  (as 
that  of  the  exceptional  words  just  cited),  it 
is  at  once  known  that  it  is  not  amenable  to 
the  observations  which  apply  to  that  series ; 
for  instance,  in  the  particular  example  given, 
that  it  does  not  form  one  of  the  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule. 

It  is  here  presumed  that  the  meaning  of 
the  French  words  is  known,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  they  are  ideas  available  to  the 
reader.  Words  belonging  to  foreign  lan- 
guages not  known  to  us,  or,  indeed,  any 
words  of  which  we  do  not  know  the  mean- 
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ing,  are  of  course  no  more  than  mere 
sounds,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  This 
branch  of  the  subject  is  treated  in  the  se- 
cond part  of  this  book. 

The  gender  of  the  French  substantives  is 
generally  a great  difficulty  with  the  student. 
The  termination  of  the  word  usually  decides 
the  gender.  The  following  rules  will  be 
found  useful  and  easy  if  studied  after  the 
above  principles: 

Masculine  are  all  substantives  terminating 

in  ie.  Exceptions:  amitie  (friendship),  moitie 
(half),  pitie  (pity) 


„ et. 

foret  (forest) 

„ aix. 

V 

paix  (peace) 

» i- 

ji 

fourmi  (ant),  merci  (mercy) 

„ is. 

n 

brebis  (sheep),  souris  (mouse), 

vis  (screw) 

„ ix. 

j» 

perdrix  (partridge) 

„ au. 

u 

eau  (water),  peau  (skin) 

„ aux 

?? 

chaux  (chalk),  faux  (scythe) 

„ u. 

j) 

glu  (glue),  tribu  (tribe),  vertu 

(virtue) 

„ oux. 

jj 

toux  (cough) 

„ abe 

syllabe  (syllable) 
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in  ef.  Exceptions : 

clef  (key),  nef  (nave) 

oif. 

soif  (thirst) 

„ age.  „ 

cage,  image,  nage  (swimming), 

page,  plage  (plain),  rage 

„ ige. 

tige  (stem),  voltige  (leap) 

„ art. 

part 

„ ort.  „ 

mort  (death) 

oi  )> 

foi  (faith),  loi  (law),  paroi 

(partition-wall) 

,,  ent.  ,, 

dent  (tooth),  jument  (mare), 

gent 

„ aim.  „ 

faim  (hunger) 

» in 

main  (hand),  fin  (end) 

If  the  student  knows  well  all  those  words 
which  form  the  exceptions,  he  is  always  able 
to  find  the  rule.  In  application  of  the  above 
rules,  we  have  only  to  arrange  these  words 
so  as  to  take  always  two  together  which 
have  any  connexion,  and  we  obtain  a series 
of  ideas  which  will  be  impressed  on  the  mind 
after  a single  attentive  perusal: 

Compare  tooth  with  rage 

rage  „ pity 

pity  „ mercy 

mercy  „ end 
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Compare  end 

with 

peace 

peace 

law 

law 

7» 

faith 

faith 

11 

virtue 

virtue 

77 

friendship 

friendship 

77 

gent 

gent 

11 

tribe 

tribe 

77 

ant 

ant 

75 

mouse 

mouse 

77 

sheep 

sheep 

77 

leap 

leap 

77 

mare 

mare 

77 

partridge 

partridge 

77 

forest 

forest 

77 

stem 

stem 

77 

part 

part 

7? 

half 

half 

77 

page 

page 

77 

syllable 

syllable 

77 

image 

image 

7) 

water 

water 

77 

swimming 

swimming 

77 

cough 

cough 

77 

thirst 

thirst 

77 

hunger 

hunger 

77 

death 

death 

11 

scythe 

scythe 

77 

hand 

hand 

77 

skin 
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Compare  skin 

with 

plain 

plain 

»> 

nave 

nave 

>» 

partition  - wall 

wall 

5» 

chalk 

chalk 

glue 

glue 

»> 

cage 

cage 

)» 

screw 

screw 

>> 

key 

The  following  arrangements  will  facilitate 
the  acquirement  of  the  irregular  verbs  of  the 
German  language.  They  have  been  divided 
into  five  divisions,  according  to  the  difference 
of  the  vowels  they  take  in  the  imperfect 
tense. 

I.  Verbs  which  take  a in  the  imperfect, 
and  i in  the  imperative: 


to  scold,  scheiten 
to  speak,  sprechen 
to  command,  befehlen 
to  press,  dringen 
to  compel,  zwingen 
to  enlist,  werben 
to  bind,  binden 
to  wind,  winden 
to  wrestle,  r ingen 


to  swing,  schwingen 
to  throw,  werfen 
to  jump,  springen 
to  burst,  bersten 
to  flow,  rinnen 
to  swim,  schwimmen 
to  lie,  liegen 
to  sink,  sinken 
to  die,  sterben 
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to  spoil,  verdcrben 
to  decrease.,  schwindev 
to  disappear,  ver- 
schwinden 

to  forget,  vergessen 
to  recollect,  sich  be- 
sinnen 

to  meditate,  sinnen 
to  read,  lesen 
to  see,  sehen 
to  mistake,  versehen 
to  be  frightened,  er- 
schrecken 
to  prick,  stechen 
to  burn,  brennen 
to  stink,  stinken 
to  perceive,  empfinden 
to  help,  helfen 
to  give,  geben 
to  take,  nelimen 
to  bring,  bringen 
to  find,  finden 
to  gain,  gewinnen 
to  hit,  treffen 


to  stick,  stecken 
to  stand,  stehen 
to  sit,  sitzen 
to  spin,  spinnen 
to  measure,  messen 
to  be  worth,  gelten 
to  beg,  bitten 
to  recover,  genesen 
to  eat,  essen 
to  devour,  fressen 
to  drink,  trinken 
to  swallow,  schlingen 
to  conceal,  bergen 
to  steal,  stehlen 
to  break,  brechen 
to  sound,  klingen 
to  sing,  sin  gen 
to  do,  thun 
to  happen,  geschehen 
to  begin,  beginnen 
to  bring  forth,  gebaeren 
to  come,  kommen 
to  tread,  treten 


II.  Verbs  which  take  ie  in  the  imperfect, 
keeping  the  radical  vowel  in  the  imperative : 
to  lend,  leihen  to  sleep,  schlafen 

to  appear,  scheinen  to  be  silent,  schweigen 
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to  advise,  rathen 
to  show,  xoeisen 
to  bid,  heissen 
to  call,  rufen 
to  cry,  schreien 
to  blow,  blasen 
to  push,  stossen 
to  rub,  reiben 
to  bew,  ha uen 
to  fall,  fallen 
to  go,  gehen 
to  run,  laufen 
to  drive,  treiben 
to  catch,  fangen 
to  bold,  halten 


to  leave,  lassen 
to  avoid,  meiden 
to  separate,  scheiden 
to  write,  sclireiben 
to  pardon,  verzeihen 
to  praise,  preisen 
to  please,  ge fallen 
to  thrive,  gedeihen 
to  ascend,  steigen 
to  remain,  bleiben 
to  hang,  hdngen 
to  roast,  braten 
to  spit,  speien 
to  snow,  schneien 


III.  Verbs  which  take  i in  the  imperfect,, 
and  double  the  last  consonant  of  the  root: 


to  seize,  to  grasp 
greifen 

to  pinch,  kneifen 
to  bite,  beissen 
to  suffer,  leiden 
to  fade,  verbleichen 
to  yield,  weichen 
to  glide,  gleiten 
to  sneak;  schleichen 
to  step,  schreiten 


to  ride  on  horseback, 
ret  ten 

to  combat,  slreiten 
to  strike,  streichen 
to  split,  schleisen 
to  cut,  schneiden 
to  sharpen,  schleifen 
to  whistle,  pfeifen 
to  study,  sich  befleissen 
to  be  like,  gleichen 
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IV.  Verbs  which  take  o in  the  imperfect 


to  command,  gebieten 
to  be  able,  konnen 
to  consider,  erwdgen 
to  weigh,  wiegen 
to  raise,  heben 
to  move,  bewegen 
to  push,  schieben 
to  draw,  ziehen 
to  bend,  biegen 
to  creep,  kriechen 
to  spring  forth,  quellen 
to  pour,  giessen 
to  sprout,  spriessen 
to  drip,  triefen 
to  suck,  saugen 
to  drink,  saufen 
to  swell,  scliwdlen 
to  enjoy,  geniessen 
to  milk,  melken 


to  dig,  graben 
to  grow,  wachsen 
to  produce,  schaffen 
to  bake,  backen 
to  wash,  waschen 
to  stipulate,  bedingen 


to  boil,  sieden 
to  melt,  schmelzen 
to  glimmer,  glimmen 
to  freeze,  frier en 
to  nurse,  pflegen 
to  offer,  bieten 
to  fight,  fechten 
to  shoot,  schiessen 
to  resound,  erschallen 
to  thresh,  dreschen 
to  fly,  fliegen 
to  flee,  fliehen 
to  loose,  verlieren 
to  grieve,  verdriessen 
to  swear,  schwtiren 
to  lie,  lit  gen 
to  deceive,  betriigen 
shear,  scheren 
shut,  schliessen 

take  u in  the  imperfect : 

to  hire,  dingen 
to  drive,  fahren 
to  load,  laden 
to  carry,  tragen 
to  skin,  schinden 
to  beat,  schlagen 


V.  V erbs  which 


to 

to 
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If  a series  of  words  has  to  be  retained 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  presented, 
that  is  to  say,  if  we  cannot  group  together 
those  words  which  have  a connection,  than 
we  have  only  to  compare  the  first  with 
the  second , the  second  with  the  third, 
without  any  further  regard  to  the  first,  and 
so  on.  The  comparison  will  be  made  di- 
rectly where  any  connection  exists,  indi- 
rectly where  different  ideas  are  given,  ac- 
cording to  the  above  rules. 
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APPLICATION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF 
FOREIGN  LANGUAGES.  . 

The  principles  laid  down  in  the  proceeding 

■!i  *■ 

pages  may  be  resumed  as  follows. 

The  facility  of  remembrance  depends  upon 
the  strength,  with  which  ideas  primitively 
came  to  the  mind. 

The  best  means  to  strengthen  impressions 
are : 1.  concentration  of  attention  on  a few 
ideas  at  the  time; 

2.  comparison. 

Comparison  will  assist  remembrance  most 
efficaciously  if  we  take  the  known  as  the  star- 
ting point  of  comparison  for  the  unknown. 

In  the  study  of  Foreign  languages  the 

A 
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known  are  those  elements  which  we  find 
in  our  own  language,  or  in  any  other  lan- 
guage familiar  to  us.  Thus  the  knowledge 
of  one  foreign  language  facilitates  the  study 
of  others.  The  knowledge  of  Latin  e.  g.  as- 
sists in  the  study  of  French  and  the  other 
Komance  languages,  etc.  The  usual  way 
to  study  Foreign  languages,  that  is  to  say 
to  begin  with  the  alphabet  and  the  Grammar,  is 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  mind,  because 
it  begins  with  unknown  details  of  an  un- 
known thing. 

The  following  words  f.  i.  would  be  known 
elements  to  a intended  student  of  German, 
even  if  he  had  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
this  language,  because  they  are  identical 
in  English  and  in  German. 


arm 

deck 

grass 

accent 

finger 

horn 

best 

fish 

minister 

bring 

gas 

mouse 

bush 

glass 

nest 
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park  rice  sopha 

province  ring  so  etc. 

If  instead  of  learning  the  pronunciation 

in  the  usual  way  we  take^  few  of  those 
words  which  contain  all  the  vowels  e.g.  — glass, 
finger,  horn , hush,  so  — they  will  give  to  the 
beginner  the  key  to  nearly  all  the  German 
pronunciation,  if  he  is  told  that  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  letters  does  not  vary  in 
German  as  in  English,  but  remains  un- 

altered, and  if  we  add  that  the  w sounds 
in  German  like  v,  he  knows  at  once  how 
to  pronounce  the  following  words  which  are 
identical  in  both  languages: 

hand,  man,  wash,  west,  wild,  sand,  re- 
ligion, violin,  vision,  wunder,  music, 
rose,  hunger,  winter,  warm,  gold. 

The  following  are  some  of  those  where 
there  is  a slight  difference  in  spelling  and 
which  are  easily  recognised. 

father  and  vater  press  and  presse 

north  „ nord  son  „ so/m  (a  long) 

A * 
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shoe  and  schuh 

coffee  and  kaffee 

ell 

n 

elle 

tea 

thee 

ebb 

)> 

ebbe 

storm 

ii 

sturm 

end 

»> 

ende 

straw 

ii 

stroh 

still 

>5 

stille 

sun 

ii 

sonne 

ox 

11 

ochs 

soul 

ii 

seele 

oven 

11 

ofen 

stick 

ii 

slock 

fable 

11 

fab  el 

stool 

ii 

stnhl 

card 

11 

karte 

steel 

ii 

slahl 

cannon 

11 

kanone 

stone 

ii 

stein 

garden 

11 

garten 

shoulder 

ii 

schulter 

silver 

11 

silber 

stiff 

ii 

steif 

wool 

» 

wolle 

second 

ii 

secunde 

worm 

11 

worm 

spin 

ii 

spinnen 

weather 

»> 

wetter 

stream 

ii 

strom 

work 

J> 

werk 

saddle 

ii 

satlel 

wonder 

11 

wunder 

sickle 

ii 

sichel 

word 

5) 

wort 

coal 

ii 

kohle 

thirst 

)> 

durst 

earth 

ii 

erde 

cow 

11 

kuh 

folk 

ii 

volk  (people) 

thorn 

>J 

dorn 

thorn 

ii 

dorn 

tyrant 

n 

tyrann 

thank 

ii 

dank 

good 

it 

gut 

kiss 

ii 

kuss 

long 

ii 

lang 

ice 

ii 

eis 

worm 

ii 

wurm 

summer 

ii 

sommer, etc. 

From  these  we  could  pass  te  such  words, 
which  have  still  more  changed,  or  modified 
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their  meaning  but  which  yet  are  easily  dis- 
cernible f.  i. 


water 

and 

wasser 

swing 

and  schwingen 

crown 

krone 

side 

Seite 

moon 

»> 

mond 

cellar 

»> 

keller 

swim 

schwimmen 

ear 

ohr 

swear 

schwoeren 

table 

» 

tafel 

swarm 

schwarmen 

thunder 

donner 

swan 

schwan 

pound 

pfund , ete. 

spy 

spion 

Not  only  words,  but  whole  phrases  are 
identical  or  nearly  so  in  both  languages. 
The  following  e.  g.  will  be  easily  understood, 
and  could  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum. 

Ein  Glas  Bier  trinken. 

Die  Ochsen  sind  (are)  in  dem  Garten. 

Ich  habe  die  Fische  im  Wasser  gesehen. 

Ein  Mann  kam  in  den  Garten,  und  sah  das  Haus 
in  Feuer. 

Das  beste  Bier  ist  das  braune. 

Mein  Haus  ist  gross.  J) 

Das  Gras  im  Felde  ist  grim. 

Die  Sonne  scbeint. 

Bring  mir  ein  Glas  Wein. 

Eine  Maus  ist  im  Hause. 


1)  great. 
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Der  Winter  ist  kalt,  der  Sommer  warm. 

Der  Wind  blast  von  Norden. 

Ich  will  das  Land  durchwandern  und  alle  meine 
Freunde  sehen. 

Das  Gas  brennt !)  nicbt  gut. 

Unter  Konig  Heinrich  dem  achten  wurde  England 
protestantisch. 

Das  Yaterland  hat  brave  Sohne. 

Fiillet  das  Glas  mit  frischem  Wein. 

In  Sturm,  Wind  und  Wetter  segeln  die  Schiffe 
der  Kiiste  zu,  erreichen 1  2)  sie  oft  nicht,  und 
gehen  unter. 

Ein  junges  Madchen  kam  vom  Felde  und  ging3) 
in  das  Haus  des  Nachbars,  um  zu  sehen,  was 
ihr  Bruder  macht. 

Ich  hore  den  Gesang  der  Nachtigall  am  Morgen 
im  Garten. 

Mein  Bett  ist  gut  und  warm  und  mein  Keller  gross 
und  kiihl. 

Ich  will  diesen  Abend  4)  zu  dir  kommen. 

Ich  sah  in  der  Feme  5 ) drei  Reiter  kommen,  das 
Thor  stand  offen,  sie  kamen  herein,  tranken 
ein  Glas  Wein,  und  lachten  und  tanzten  bis 
zum  6)  Morgen. 

Hier  ist  mein  Freund,  welcher  die  jungen  Englan- 
der sehen  will. 


1)  burns.  2)  reach.  3)  went  (go).  4)  evening.  5)  di- 

stance (far).  6)  until  see  p. 
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Diese  alte  Person  wascht  meine  Wasche,  sie  wascht 
besser  als  die  Wascherin,  welche  ich  vor  sechs 
Jahren  hatte,  und  die  mir  Wasche  stahl. 

Die  Lerche  sitzt  im  Busch  und  singt  wundervoll. 
Rosen  hringe  dir  dein  Leben,  niemals  Dornen. 

Alle  Kapitel  und  Verse  der  Bib  el  sollten  alle  gu- 
ten  Christen  kennen.  *) 

Die  Wunder  der  Natur. 

Der  Sattler  und  der  Schuhmacher  waren  hier, 
und  ich  hoffe,  der  Schraied  kommt  morgen. 
Hat  der  Buchbinder  dein  Buch  gebunden? 

Ja,  Mama,  ich  habe  noch  ein  halbes  Dutzend 
fur  ihn. 

Auf  dem  Libanon  wachsen  die  Cedern. 

Die  Esche,  Birke  und  Ulme  im  Garten  habe  ich 
vor  drei  Jahren  gepflanzt,  bevor  ich  in  das 
heilige  Land  ging. 

Many  of  these  words  can  again  serve 
as  basis  of  comparison  and  consequently 
of  remembrance  to  others  of  a common 
origin,  f.  i.  finger , will  help  us  to  remember 
fangen= to  catch,  to  take,  the  latter  (fingenj 
being  the  root  of  the  word  finger . 


1)  know. 
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Fangen  will  facilitate  anfangm  to  begin, 
an  = on,  jangen , to  take,  to  lay  hold  of. 

Thus  going  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known a large  stock  of  words  may  be  ac- 
quired with  great  facility. 


But  in  order  to  acquire  not  only  words, 
the  elements  of  language,  but  to  get  hold 
of  the  language  itself,  no  time  aught  to 
be  lost  with  words,  but  the  best  means 
to  make  quick  progress  in  a language 
which  we  intend  to  acquire,  is  to  learn  a 
piece  of  prose,  not  mechanically , that  is  to 
say  by  committing  it  to  memory,  hut  by 
comparison. 

The  following  pages  show,  how  the  Ger- 
man language  may  be  acquired  according 
to  these  principles.  In  beginning  with 
the  language  itself,  and  in  developping  the 
Grammar  as  soon  as  sufficient  material  is 
acquired  to  show  it  in  the  known,  the  pu- 
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pil  enters  into  the  spirit  of  the  language  with 
great  facility  without  being  prejudiced  against, 
it  by  the  dry  and  arduous  drudgery  of  ‘‘the 
elements  of  Grammar”.  Experience  has  shown, 
that  this  method  not  only  saves  much  time 
and  trouble,  but  also  that  the  pupil  learns  the 
Grammar  and  construction  of  the  language 
in  a more  efficient  and  thorough  way  than 
the  usual  method,  because  the  inductive 
process  is  more  in  conformity  with  our  na- 
ture, and  brings  our  reasoning  powers  at 
once  into  cooperation. 

After  having  considered  the  few  hints 
given  at  page  3 about  the  pronunciation 
of  the  German,  the  text  serving  as  basis 
is  learned  as  follows: 

FIRST  SENTENCE. 

Beginning  is  in  German  anfang  see  page  8. 
war  = krieg,  the  Engl,  cry,  krieg  formerly  meant, 
quarrel 

Germany  ==  Deutschland  the  E.  Dutchland 
free  = frei , the  same  word 
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peace  = friede 
world  = welt , tlie  same  word 
great  = gross,  E.  gross 
worthy  = wiirdig,  the  same  word 
to  mark,  to  note,  = merken  (mark) 
note-worthy,  remarkable  ==  merkwurdig 
to  take  = nehmen , OE  to  nim,  L . emo,  orig.  to 
take,  also  in  name,  which  some  derive 
from  Goth,  and  AS.  niman,  Germ,  nehmen  to 
take. 

before  = vor 

distinguished,  noble  = vornehm , like  prefer,  L. 

prsefero,  prae , before,  fero  to  bear, 
principal,  chief  —vornehmst.  Superlative  of  the  prec. 
part,  share,  deal  = tlieil,  antheil , E.  on-deal, 
since  = seit,  OE.  sith,  E.  since/, 
in  = in 

at,  near  = bei,  E.  by 

to  = zu,  the  same  word,  z being  equal  te  ts  and 
pronounced  in  German  as  ts 
until  = bis , OG.  bisz  comp,  of  bei  - zu,  like  un-till, 
un-to 
is  = ist 

political  = politisch 

sorrow,  trouble  = kummer  in  comber,  encumbrance 
scarce,  scarcely  = kaum  OHG.  kumo  comp, 
prec. 

what  = was , the  same  word 
somewhat,  something  = etwas 
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whereon  = icoran,  the  same  word, 
not  = nicht , comp,  naught 
I have  = ich  habe 
I had  = ich  hatte 

had,  (past  part.)  = gehabt , comp.  L.  habuit. 

After  having  read  and  compared  the 
above  the  following  phrase,  which  is  the 
first  of  the  text  chosen  viz.  the  history  of 
the  thirty  years  war  by  Schiller  will  pre- 
sent no  difficultly: 

Seit  dem  *)  Anfange  des  Religionskriegs  in 
Deutschland  bis  zum  Munsterischen 2)  Frieden 
ist  in  der  politischen  Welt  Europas  kaum  etwas 
Grosses  und3)  Merkwiirdiges  geschehen,4)  woran 
die  Reformation  nicht  den  vornehmsten  Antheil 
gehabt  hatte. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  reli- 
gion in  Germany  till  the  peace  of  Munster 
scarcely  anything  great  or  remarkable  hap- 
pened in  the  political  world  of  Europe, 
wherein  the  Reformation  had  not  had  the 
principal  share. 

1)  thearticle.  2)  Munster,  a town  in  Germany,  Munsterisch 

adj.  formed  of  Munster,  munsterisch  as  it  were  3)  and 

4)  happened. 
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The  student  must  know  this  first  sentence 
thoroughly,  know  every  word,  isolated  or 
in  connection  with  others,  before  he  pro- 
ceeds  farther. 


Exercise.  *) 

Translate  into  English: 

Antheil.  Friede.  Bis.  In  Deutschland.  In  derWelt. 
Seit  dem  Ende  desFriedens  inAmerika.  Seit 
dem  Ende  des  •‘russischen 2)  Krieges  ist  in 
Deutschland  Friede.  — EDgland  hat  gute 
Konige  (kings)  gehabt. 

Das  deutsche  Yolk3)  ist  nicht  frei.  — Seit  dem 
Anfange  der  Revolution  in  Spanien  ist  nichts 
geschehen,  woran  der  Fanatismus  nicht  den 
vornehmsten  Antheil  gehabt  hatte.  — In  der 
grossen  Welt  sind  merkwiirdige  Dinge  (things) 
geschehen,  seit  dem  Anfange  der  Reformation 
bis  zum  amerikanischen  Kriege  ist  in  der  Welt 
viel4)  geschehen.  Was  (what)  geschehen  ist» 
ist  geschehen. 


1)  The  exercises  are  to  be  made  viva  voce  and  in 

writing.  2)  Russian,  3)  people,  the  E.  folk. 

4)  much,  E.  full. 
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Man  kann  (one  can)  das  Geschehene  nicht  unge- 
schehen  machen. 

Translate  into  German:  J) 

Beginning.  Share.  World.  In  the  world.  Until. 
Something  great.  Something  remarkable.  Since  the 
end  (ende)  of  the  war.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  peace.  In  Germany.  Since  the  end  of  the 
summer  (Sommer)  until  the  beginning  of  the  win- 
ter (winter).  I*  was  (ich  war)  in  Germany  until 
the  winter.  Since  the  end  of  the  summer  scarcely 
anything  happened.  Since  the  peace  of  Europe 
nothing  (nichts)  happened  in  the  world. 

SECOND  SENTENCE. 

All  = all 
world  = Welt 

to  give,  to  pass  = geben  (give) 
occurrence,  event  = Begebenheit1 2)  (what  passes) 
tide,  time  = Zeit , (tide  in  moontide,  Whitsun- 
tide etc.) 

room,  space  — Baum 

space  of  time,  epoch,  period  — Zeitraum  3) 
eye  = ange,  AS.  eaget  E,  eye  comp.  L.  oculus, 
ocular  etc. 


1)  The  student  must  not  translate  literally,  but  he 
must  shape  his  phrases  according  to  the  text. 

2)  The  suffix  heit  in  the  E.  hood  in  neighbourhood  etc. 

3)  like  Religionskrieg  war  of  religion,  Weltbegeben- 
heiten  events  of  the  world. 
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to  occur,  to  happen  = sick  ereignen J) 
to  shut,  to  lock,  to  close  = schliessen  (in  sluice, 
shut) 

to  gain,  to  chain  to  = enschliesseti,  an  = on. 
to  believe  = glauben,  for  ge-lauben  AS.  geliefan 
E.  be-lieve. 

cread,  faith  = Glauben 
good  = gut 
better  = besser 
best  = best 

to  better,  to  improve  = verbessern , the  part,  ver- 
the  E.  for. 

improvement  = Verbesserung 
Improved  cread  or  Reformation  = Glaubensver- 
besserung 

to  spring  = springen 
a spring,  leap,  jump  = sprung 
origin  = U r sprung 
originally  = ursprunglich 
there  = da 
out  = aus 

thereout,  therefrom  = daraus 
to  flow  = fliessen 

to  flow  on,  to  originate  = herfliessen  (flow  hither) 
each  = jeder 1  2)  contracted  of  je  = E.  ay  and 
weder  = wether 


1)  sich  = itself  the  L.  se.  Ereignen  is  reflective. 

2)  j pronounced  like  E.  y. 
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yet,  nor  = noch  AS.  noA,  E.  nor. 
little,  small  = klein,  E.  clean  (neat) 
state  = Staat 
more  — mehr 

little,  few  = wenig ; wee  a Scotch  word  from  weinen 
(to  whine)  to  weep,  to  shead  tears, 
middle,  centre  = Mitte,  E.  mid,  middle,  amidst, 
indirectly  = mittelbar,  mediately,  bearing  amiddle. 
directly  = unmitielbar , immediatly 
Influence  = Einfluss  (the  same  word) 
to  find  = finden 

to  feel,  to  perceive,  to  experience  = emp finden. 
The  particle  emp  is  instead  of  ent , AS  and, 
on,  Gr.  avri,  L.  ante. 


Alle  Weltbegebenheiten  welche  sich  in  diesem 
Zeitraume  ereignen,  schliessen  sich  an  die  Glau- 
bensverbesserung  an,  wo  sie  nicht  urspriinglich 
daraus  herflossen,  und  jeder  noch  so  grosse  und 
noch  so  kleine  Staat  hat  mehr  oder  weniger,  mit- 
telbar oder  unmittelbar  den  Einfluss  derselben  *) 
empfunden. 

All  the  events  of  the  world,  which  oc- 
culted) at  that  epoch,  are  connected  with 
the  reformation  where  they  do  (did)  noi 


l)of  the  same,  dieser-selben,  of  this- self. 
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flow  from  it  originally,  and  each  state  how- 
ever large  or  small,  has  more  or  less,  (more) 
directly  or  (more)  indirectly  felt  its  influence. 

EXERCICE. 

Translate  into  English: 

Alle  Staaten.  Empfunden.  England  hat  den 
Einfluss  des  amerikanischen  Kriegs  empfunden. 
Jeder  grosse  Staat  hat  mittelbarer  oder  unmittel- 
barer  den  Einfluss  der  Reformation  empfunden. 
Die  Yerbesserung  der  Welt  ist  in  diesem  Zeit- 
raume  nicht  geschehen.  England  und  Deutsch- 
land schliessen  sich  an  Italien  (Italy)  an.  Jeder 
noch  so  kleine  Staat  hat  mehr  oder  weniger  Ein- 
fluss.  In  Deutschland  schliessen  sich  die  Prote- 
stanten  an  die  Katholiken  an.  Der  Einfluss  Eng- 
lands  ist  gross.  Meine  Nase  (my  nose)  hat  den 
Einfluss  der  Kalte  empfunden.  Jeder  noch  so 
grosse  Zeitraum  in  der  Geschichte  (history  from 
geschehen ) hat  wenig  merkwiirdige  Begebenheiten 
welche  nicht  urspriinglich  aus  Religionsstreit *) 
herflossen. 

Translate  into  German: 

All  the  events  of  the  world,  all  the  events 
in  this  epoch.  Which  happen.  Are  connected  with. 


1)  streit  — quarrel,  dispute,  controversy,  the  E.  stride. 
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Originally.  Each  large  state.  Each  small  state.  Each 
state  however  small.  Has  more  or  less  felt  its 
influence.  Italy  (Italien)  has  felt  the  influence  of 
England.  — The  Reformation  has  felt  the  influence 
of  the  war  of  religion.^ — Each  state  however  large 
or  small  has  felt  the  influence  of  the  war.  — All 
events,  which  happen  in  the  world,  are  connected 
with  politics  (die  Politik)  or  religion.  — The  refor- 
mation came  originally  from  (von)  Germany,  — 
If  (wenn)  I had  had  more  time.  — - America  has 
felt  the  influence  of  the  war.  — The  garden  (der 
Garten)  has  felt  the  influence  of  the  rain  (Regen).  — 
We  go  (wir  gehen)  from  here  (von  hier)  to  Co- 
logne (nachColn)  and  from  there  (von  da)  directly 
to  Berlin.  — Give  me  (Gib  mir)  less  tea  (Thee) 
and  more  milk  (Milch). 


THIRD  SENTENCE. 

By  = bei 

near,  nigh  = nalie 

almost  = beinahe 

whole,  entire  — gnnz  comp.  L.  cunctus. 
to  use,  to  want,  to  wear  = brauchen,  connected 
with  brechen  to  break  *,  comp.  L.  fruor  hence 
fructus  fruit. 

nse,  practice,  custom  = Gebranch 
house  = Hans 

B 
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mine,  thine,  his  = meiny  dein,  sein. 
from,  of  = von 
ear  = Ohr 
hear  = hOren 

huge,  immense  = ungelieuer  (unheard  of) 
strength,  force  = Kraft  the  E.  craft 
make  = maclien 

against  = gegen,  As.  ongean,  E.  again,  against, 
new  = neu 

opinion,  meaning  = Meinung 
or  = oder 

to  know  = kennen,  to  ken,  to  know  orig.  the  same 
as  konnen  to  can. 

to  confess,  to  aknowledge  = bekennen 
follower,  professor  of  a religion  = Bekenner 
light  = Recht,  the  same  word 
direct  = richten 
directed  = gerichtet. 

Beinahe  der  ganze  Gebrauch,  den  das  spani- 
sche  Haus  yon  seinen  ungeheueren  politischen  Kraf- 
ten  machte,  war  gegen  die  neuen  Meinungen  oder 
ilire  Bekenner  gerichtet. 

Almost  the  whole  use , which  the  Spanish 
house  made  of  its  immense  political  power  (lit. 
forces)  was  directed  against  the  new  opinions  or. 
its  adherents. 
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EXERCISE. 

Translate  into  English: 

Der  ganze  Gebrauch.  Die  neuen  Meinungen. 
Die  neuen  Bekenner.  Jeder  Gebrauch.  Das  spa- 
nische  Haus.  Yon  seinen  Meinungen.  Die  merk- 
wiirdigen  Begebenheiten.  Beinahe  jeder  Konig 
hat  von  seinen  Kraften  einen  schlechten J)  Gebrauch 
gemacht.  Beinahe  das  ganze  Land  hat  den  Einfluss 
der  Glaubensverbesserung  empfunden.  Die  Refor- 
mation war  gegen  die  alten  Meinungen  gerichtet. 
Der  ganze  Gebrauch  den  mein  (my)  Bruder  (bro- 
ther) von  seiner  Zeit  machte,  war,  die  Merkwiir- 
digkeiten  Londons  zu  sehen  (see).  Das  ganze  Land 
war  gegen  die  Republikaner  (republicans)  oder  ihre 
Anhanger  (hangers  on  or  adherents).  Moderne 
Civilisation  hatte  den  vornehmsten  Antheil  an  der 
Abschaffung 1  2j  der  Sclaverei  (slavery). 

Translate  into  German: 

Nearly  each  State  of  Europe.  The  new  opi- 
nions. The  Spanish  house.  Immense.  The  immense 
political  events  which  happened  in  Europe.  All  the 


1 ) schlecht  = bad,  the  E.  slight. 

2)  Abolition ; schaffyi  = to  create,  to  make,  to  produce, 
comp.  E. shape;  ah  = off,  ab-schaffen,  to  un-do,  to  remove, 
to  abolish. 
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adherents  of  Protestantism  (Protestantismus)  in 
the  world  are  connected  with  the  liberal  (liberale) 
party  (Parthei).  Almost  the  whole  day  (Tag)  is  gone 
(voriiber,  E.  over.)  The  whole  war  was  directed 
against  the  Russians  (Russen).  Each  adherent  of 
the  protestant  faith  has  deeply  (tief)  felt  the  death 
(Tod)  of  the  king  of  Sweden  (Schweden).  Until 
the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Spanish  house  was 
against  Mexico  (same).  Nearly  all  the  use  which 
my  brother  (mein  Bruder)  made  of  his  strength, 
was  directed  against  the  events  of  this  epoch.  — 
All  the  adherents  of  Protestantism  (Protestantismus) 
in  the  world  (in  der  Welt)  are  connected  with 
each  other  (einander).  — Nearly  all  the  influence, 
which  England  had  in  Spain,  was  directed  against 
the  old  (alt)  opinions. 

FOURTH  SENTENCE. 

Through  = durch , the  E.  thorough,  through, 
to  become  = toerden,  Imp.  wurde , P.  Part . (jew  or  den 
hence  word.  — 

castle  = Burg , the  E.  borough 
citizen,  burgher  = Burger 
civil  war  — Bilrgerkrieg 

kindle  = ziinden,  enlziinden  l) , to  tind,  tinder, 
cinder. 


1)  The  prefix  ent  is  the  greek  uvtl  lat.  ante , against, 
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to  reach,  extend  = reichen , erreichen. 
rich  = reich 

reign,  kingdom  = Reich,  Konigreich 
France  = Frankreich 
under,  beneath  = unter 
four  = Vier 
storm  — Sturm 
stormy  = stiirmisch 
to  reign,  to  rule  = regieren  L.  regere 
Reign,  governement  = Regierung 
ground  — grund 
firm,  solid,  fast  = fest 
fundament  or  basis  = Grundfeste 
to  shoot  out  (corn),  to  shed,  to  pour  — schiitten 
the  E.  shed 

to  shake,  to  quake,  to  tremble =schiittern,  erschilttern 
E.  shudder. 

country  = Land  the  E.  land 

outlander,  outlandish  — Auslander,  auslandisch 

foreign  country  = Ausland 

weapon  = Waff'e 

heart  = Herz 

tug  = Zug  from  ziehen  to  tug,  to  draw,  zog  att- 
racted (tug,  tow) 


which  is  used  in  many  english  words  f.  i.  antidot,  anti- 
podes etc.;  in  German  it  signifies  sometimes  away,  out,  against, 
sometimes  nearest  approach,  development. 
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half  = hnlb 

year  = Jahr 

hundred  = hnmlert 

-century  = Jahrhnndert 

half  a century  = ein  halbes  Jahrhundert 

long  = lang 

during  half  a century  = ein  halbes  Jahrhundert 

lang 

place  = Platz 

to  look,  to  see  = schauen , the  E.  show 

scene,  theatre  = Schauplatz  (show -place) 

sad,  melancholy,  dreary  = tranrig  (dreary) 

to  shake  = rutteln  (rattle) 

to  shake  or  rattle  in  peaces  = zerriitteln 

to  disturb,  to  spoil  = zerrhtten 

ruin,  disorder  = Zerruttnng 

make  = machen 

made  = machte. 

Durch  die  Reformation  wurde  der  Burgerkrieg 
entziindet,  welcher  Frankreich  unter  vier  stiirmi- 
schen  Regierungen  in  seinen  Grundfesten  erschiit- 
terte,  auslandische  Waffen  in  das  Herz  dieses 
Konigreichs  zog,  und  es  ein  halbes  Jahrhundert 
lang  zu  einem  Schauplatze  der  traurigsten  Zer- 
riittung  machte. 

Through  the  reformation  the  civil  war  has  been 
enkindled,  which  shook  France  under  four  stormy 
reigns  to  , its  foundations,  drew  foreign  arms 
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Into  the  heart  of  this  kingdom,  and  made  it 
during  half  a century  the  scene  of  the  saddest 
■disturbances. 

Translate  into  English; 

Der  lange  Krieg  in  Amerika  erschiitterte  die- 
ses Land  in  seinen  Grundfesten.  Frankreich  hat 
in  dem  Zeitraume  eines  Jahrhunderts  vier  Revolu- 
tionen  gehabt.  Jedes  noch  so  grosse  und  noch  so 
kleine  Land  hat  eine  mehr  oder  weniger  gute  Re- 
gierung.  Die  Feinde  (the  foes  — the  E.  fiend) 
Frankreichs  schliessen  sich  an  die  Republicaner 
an,  wenn  (if,  the  E.  when)  sie  nicht  bessere  Freunde 
(friends)  finden.  Mein  Bruder  war  ein  halbes  Jahr 
lang  in  Deutschland.  Der  ganze  Schauplatz  des 
Kriegs  war  in  der  unmittelbaren  Nahe  (neighbour- 
hood, comp,  nahe)  von  Munster.  Das  merkwiirdige 
Haus  meines  Vaters  wurde  vom  Sturme  in  seinen 
Grundfesten  erschiittert.  Beinahe  das  ganze  Land 
war  urspriinglich  eine  Wildniss  (wilderness).  Durch 
die  moderne.Civilisation  ist  es  ein  grosser  und  ein- 
flussreicher  Staat  geworden.  Durch  den  Krieg 
wurde  der  Handel  (trade,  the  E.  to  handle)  ge- 
stort  *)  welcher  England  seit  einem  Jahrhunderte 
zm  einem  grossen  und  reichen  Lande  gemacht  hatte. 


1)  storen  = to  disturb,  the  E.  stir. 
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Der  Pariser  Friede  machte  dem  Russischen  Krieg 
ein  Ende. 

Translate  into  German: 

The  war  in  Italy  drew  French  arms  into  the 
heart  of  this  kingdom.  — The  influence  of  France 
was  directed  against  the  old  governements.  — 
Through  the  events  of  last  year  (des  letzten  Jahres) 
the  civil  war  has  been  enkindled  in  America.  — 
Nearly  all  the  day  is  over  (voriiber).  — All  the  events 
which  happen  at  this  epoch  have  shaken  the  Con- 
tinent (der  Continent.) 

The  Exhibition  *)  drew  many  foreigners1  2)  into 
this  kingdom.  The  whole  country  has  been  shaken 
through  the  influence  of  the  king.  — I was  (Ich 
war)  during  half  a year  in  Germany.  — All  the 
use  which  Russia  (Russland)  made  of  its  immense 
power,  was  directed  against  the  arms  of  France. 
— The  civil  war  made  of  America  a scene  of  the 
saddest  devastation.  Through  slavery  the  civil  war 
was  kindled  in  America , which  shook  this  country 
to  its  foundations.  The  influence  of  England  was 
directed  against  the  old  governements  (reigns). 
The  Russian  war  made  Turkey  (die  Tiirkei)  the 


1)  Ausstellung,  stellen  (stall,  install)  to  put,  ausstellen 
to  expose,  to  exhibit. 

2)  many  or  much  viel  (full)  foreigner,  Ausldnder  (out, 
lanilish),  many  foreigners  viele  Auslander. 
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scene  of  the  most  remarkable  events  of  this 
century.  The  sun  (die  Sonne)  has  less  strength 
in  winter  than  in  summer. 

FIFTH  SENTENCE. 

Low,  nether  = nieder 
Netherlands  = Niederlande 
Netherlander,  Dutchman  = Niederlander 
yoke  = Joch 

to  bear,  to  carry  = tragen,  (drag  draw) 
to  bear,  to  support  = er tragen 
bearable,  supportable  — ertrdglich 
insupportable  = unertrdglich 
to  wake,  awake  = wecken 
people  = Volk  (folk) 

to  desire,  to  wish,  to  long  for  = Verlangen  (long 
for) 

the  desire  = das  Verlangen 
courage  = Muth,  the  E.  mood 
to  break  = brechen,  zerbrechen 
grosstentheils  = for  the  most  part,  chiefly  (gross- 
theil ) 

strength,  force,  power  — Kraft , (crafty,  handi- 
craft etc). 

give  = geben , gave  = gab 
how,  when,  as  = wie  (how) 
she,  it  = sie  (she) 
also  = auch  — the  E.  eke. 
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Die  Reformation  machte  den  Niederlandern 
das  spaniscke  Joeh  unertraglich,  und  weckte  bei 
diesem  Yolke  das  Verlangen  und  den  Mutb  dieses 
Joch  zu  zerbrechen,  so  wie  sie  ihin  grosstentheils 
aucb  die  Krafte  dazu  gab. 

Tbe  reformation  rendered  the  Spanish  yoke 
unbearable  to  tbe  Dutch,  and  roused  in  this 
people  tbe  desire  and  the  courage,  to  break  this 
yoke,  while  it  gave  them  principally  also  the 
strength  for  it. 

EXERCISE. 

Translate  into  English. 

Das  Joch.  Das  deutsche  Joch  ist  unertraglich. 
Das  Verlangen  den  Frieden  zu  brechen  ist  bei  dem 
Niederlandischen  Volke  selten  (seldom)  zu  finden. 
Der  Wind  ist  unertraglich.  Die  Revolution  er- 
schutterte  Deutschland,  und  weckte  bei  dem  Yolke 
das  Verlangen  frei  (free)  zu  sein  (be).  Mein 
Wille  gab  mir  die  Krafte  dazu.  Jede  noch  so  grosse 
Regierung  hat  das  Verlangen,  sich  an  politische 
Freunde  anzuschliessen.  Die  Unterjochung  Spaniens 
durch  Napoleon  weckte  bei  den  Englandern  das 
Verlangen  in  den  Krieg  zu  gehen.  Ich  bewundere 
(admire,  wonder)  seinen  Muth,  der  ihn  zu  einem 
merkwiirdigen  Manne  dieses  Jahrhunderts  ge- 
macht  hat. 
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Translate  into  German: 

The  Italians  had  the  desire  and  the  courage 
to  break  the  Austrian 1 ) yoke.'  The  reformed  faith 
rendered  to  the  Germans  the  adherents  of  the  old 
opinions  unbearable.  The  civil  war  gave  to  the 
Spanish  people  a better  governement.  The  revo- 
lution roused  in  the  Italian  people  the  desire,  to 
be  free.  The  King  of  Naples  (Neapel)  made  his 
kingdom  a scene  of  the  saddest  disturbances.  Le- 
opold of  Belgium  (Belgien)  who  governed  that 
country  during  thirty  five  (fiinf  und  dreissig)  years, 
was  made  king  through  the  influence  of  England. 
The  war  in  Russia  drew  English  arms  into  this 
country,  and  roused  in  the  people  of  Poland  (Po- 
len)  the  desire  to  break  the  Russian  yoke.  The 
sympathy  (Sympathie)  of  Europe  gave  them  the 
courage  to  do  it  (say:  for  it.)  Napoleon’s  im- 
mense powers  were  (waren)  not  sufficient  (hinrei- 
chend2)  to  subjugate  all  Europe. 

SIXTH  SENTENCE. 


bad,  ill  = bdse 

two  = zwei  OG.  zwo 

the  second  = der  zweite 


1)  Austria  lit.  ost= east,  reich  = realm,  the 

realm  of  the  East.  Austrian  = Oestreichisch. 

2)  hin , (connected  with  his)  = thither,  reichen=  reach. 
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to  close,  to  determine,  to  resolve  upon  = beschliessen, 
be-schliessen  see-anschliessen  p.  14. 
vengeance,  revenge  = Rache  the  E.  wreak, 
for  =3  filr 

for  it,  for  that  = dafur 

to  ,take  = nehmen  see  p.  14. 

took  = nahm 

taken  = genommen 

that  couj.  = dass 

under  = unter 

to  do  = thun 

subject  = Untertlian  (sub-jectus) 
to  protect,  to  shelter  = schiitzen  (to  shut) 
protection,  shelter  — Schutz 
point,  top  = Spitze  (spit,  spike) 
to  put,  to  place  = stellen  see  p.  24,  Note  1. 
to  destroy,  to  annihilate  = vertilgen,  ver  = for, 
tilgen  = eradicate,  to  blot  out,  (delete  delete- 
rious L.  deleo) 

to  strive,  to  endeavour  = streben  (strive). 

Alles  Bose,  welches  Philipp  der  Zweite  gegen 
die  Konigin  Elisabeth  von  England  beschloss,  war 
Rache,  die  er  dafur  nahm,  dass  sie  seine  protestan- 
tischen  Unterthanen  gegen  ihn  in  Schutz  genom- 
men und  sich  an  die  Spitze  einer  Religionspartei 
gestellt  hatte,  die  er  zu  vertilgen  strebte. 

All  the  evils  which  Philip  the  second  projec- 
ted against  the  Queen  Elisabeth  of  England  were 
(conceived  in)  vengence  because  she  had  (against  him) 
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taken  his  protestant  subjects  under  her  protection, 
and  had  placed  herself  at  the  head  of  a religious 
party,  which  he  endeavoured  to  annihilate. 

EXERCISE. 

Translate  into  English: 

Der  Konig  hat  sich  an  die  Spitze  der  Armee 
(army)  gestellt,  um  ’)  seine  Feinde  zu  vertilgen. 
Mein  Bruder  strebte  etwas  Grosses  zu  werden. 
England  hat  Chili  gegen  Spanien  in  Schutz  ge- 
nommen.  Die  Partei  der  Liberalen  hat  sich  an 
die  Spitze  der  Revolution  gestellt,  und  die  Unter- 
thanen  gegen  den  Konig  in  Schutz  genommen. 
Die  protestantischen  Unterthanen  des  Konigs  in 
Irland  haben  an  der  Revolution  keinen  Antheil 
genommen.  Die  Regierung  beschloss,  Kriegsschiffe 
(ships)  und  Truppen  (troops)  nachl)  2)  Canada 
zu  senden.  Die  Konigin  von  England  ist  an  der 
Spitze  einer  Nation,  welche  die  Freiheit  anderer 
Nationen  in  Schutz  genommen  hat.  Die  neue  Re- 
gierung hatte  den  Muth,  sich  an  die  alte  Partei 
anzuschliessen.  Ich  habe  nicht  die  Krafte  diesen 
Stock  (stick)  zu  zerbrechen,  der  grosser  ist  als 
ein  Mann , und  mehr  wiegt  (weighs)  als  acht  Pfund. 

Translate  into  German: 

The  English  Governement  determined,  not  to 

l)  um  zu,  the  same  as  zu.  2)  nach  — after,  to;  con- 

nected with  nahe  near. 
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take  any  M share  in  the  American  war.  Through 
the  influence  of  England  Italy  was  liberated  (be- 
freit,  frei=freeh  The  united  (vereinigten1  2)  Staaten 
have  taken  under  their  protection  Mexico  against 
France.  Queen  Elizabeth  made  England  a great 
and  powerful  (machtig  3)  country.  The  insects  (Die 
Insekten) , which  my  brother  endeavoured  to  de- 
stroy, have  ruined  (ruinirt)  all  the  flowers  (Blumen 
the  E.  bloom)  and  plants  (Pflanzen)  in  the  garden. 
My  father  gave  to  my  brother  a new  house.  He 
gave  me  a book  (Buch)  for  it.  England  joined 
Germany  against  France,  and  put  herself  at  the 
head  of  a coalition  (same  wordf.)  which  endeavoured 
to  annihilate  Napoleon.  The  queen  Victoria  of 
England  roused  in  her  people  the  desire,  to  be 
always  (immer,  evermore)  governed  by  ladies 
(Frauen). 


SEVETNH  SENTENCE. 

to  separate,  to  divide,  to  dismember  = trennen 
tear,  trench 

separation  = Trennmtg 

church  = Kirch e Scotch  Kirk,  E.  church  xvQtaxr). 
forth,  on,  away  ==  fort 


1)  not  any  = hein  = nicht-ein  comp.  L.  nee  unus. 

2)  ein  one,  einig  = united,  vereinigen  = to  unite. 

3)  macht  — might,  power;  machtig  = mighty,  powerful. 
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to  last,  to  continue,  to  endure  — davern , L.  du- 
rare  in  endure,  duration  etc. 
to  continue  ==  fortdauern 
to  follow  = folgen 
consequence,  series  = Folge 
true  = wahr  (verity,  veritable) 
truth,  verity  — Wahrheit 
certainly,  it  is  true  = zwar  (for  zu-wahr) 
whirl  — Wirbel 
whirlwind  = Wirbel  wind 

to  twist,  to  entangle,  to  complicate  =wirren,  verwirren 

confusion  = Verwirrnng , 

thither,  to  it  ==  dahin 

but,  however  = aber,  from  a&,  of,  after 

auch  — also 

same,  like,  alike  = gleich  (like) 
at  the  same  time  — zn gleich 
to  press,  to  throng  = dr  tin  gen  (throng) 
to  press,  to  squeeze  = driicken 
to  oppres;  to  suppress  — vnterdrilcken  (water- 
driicken) 

oppression  = IJnterdruckung 

to  remain,  to  stay,  to  ]’est,  = lleiben  (leave) 

barrier,  dam,  dike  = Damm 

tower  = Thvrm 

to  heap  up,  to  tower  — anfthnrmev. 

Die  Trennung  in  der  Kirche  hatte  in  Deutsch- 
land eine  fortdauernde  politische  Trennung  zur 
Folge,  welche  dieses  Land  zwar  langer  als  ein 
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Jahrhundert  der  Verwirrung  dahin  gab,  aber  aueh 
zugleicb  gegen  politische  Unterdriickung  einen 
bleibenden  Damm  aufthiirmte. 

Te  division  in  the  church  had  as  a conse- 
quence in  Germany  a continued  political  separa- 
tion, which  indeed  abandoned  this  country  for  more 
than  a century  to  confusion,  but  at  the  same 
time  erected  a permanent  barrier  against  political 
oppression. 

Exercise. 

Translate  into  English: 

Die  Trennung  in  der  Kirche  weckte  bei  dem 
Volke  das  Verlangen  frei  zu  sein.  Der  Biirgerkrieg  in 
Spanien  hatte  eine  Verwirrung  zur  Folge,  welche 
das  ganze  Land  in  seinen  Grundfesten  erschiit- 
terte.  Der  President  hat  sich  an  die  Spitze  einer 
Partei  gestellt,  welche  die  politische  Trennung  der 
Staaten  zur  Folge  hatte.  Der  Konig  ist  zwar  lan- 
ger  als  ein  Jahr  im  Auslande  gewesen,  hat  aber 
auch  zugleich  seine  Feinde  vertilgt  und  die  klei- 
nen  Staaten  gegen  die  grossen  in  Schulz  genom- 
men.  Die  ungeheuren  Folgen  des  sturmischen 
Wetters  wurden  in  ganz  England  empfunden.  Es 
ist  zwar  schones  Wetter,  aber  auch  zugleich  kalt. 
Wir  haben  fortdauernden  Westwind.  Die  Unter- 
druckung  der  Revolution  in  Italien  zog  viele  Aus- 
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lander  in  das  Land,  und  weckte  bei  dem  Yolke 
das  Yerlangen,  sich  an  die  Spitze  der  Regierung 
zu  stellen.  Fortdauernde  Kriege  gaben  Griechen- 
land  (Greece)  der  Verwimmg  dahin  und  zogen 
zugleich  Persische  Waffen  in  das  Herz  dieses 
Reiches. 

Translate  into  German: 

The  separation  in  the  church.  At  the  same 
time.  Political  oppression.  The  division  in  the 
church  had  as  a consequence  in  France  a civil  war, 
which  indeed  shook  this  country  to  its  founda- 
tions for  more  than  half  a century,  but  at  the  same 
time  erected  a permanent  barrier  against  fanaticism 
(Fanatismus).  The  banishment  (Yerbannung)  of  Al- 
cibiades  had  as  a consequence  the  ruin  (der  Ruin) 
of  the  fleet  (die  Flotte)  and  the  army  (die  Armee) 
of  Athens  (Athen). 

The  lasting  consequence  of  the  war  is  the  de- 
sire of  the  people  to  have  peace.  The  adherents 
of  Islamism  (der  Islam)  had  the  courage,  to  break 
the  foreign  yoke , and  to  put  themselves  ad  the 
head  of  a coalition  (eine  Yerbindung,  binden  to 
bind)  which  endeavoured  to  destroy  political  op- 
pression. Through  the  political  division  in  Germany 
the  liberty  of  the  people  has  been  destroyed.  The 
revolution  in  France  gave  up  this  country  for 
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more  than  half  a century  to  confusion,  but  at  the 
same  time  made  it  a centre  of  political  progress 
(Fortschritt 1). 

EIGHTH  SENTENCE. 

might,  power  ==  Macht  (might,  machen  ~ to  make) 
first  = erst , zuerst , comp.  E.  ere 
to  bind  — binden 

league,  union,  alliance  = Bund,  Biindniss. 
to  tread,  to  step  = treien 
to  step  in  ==  eintreten 

to  accede,  to  enter  into,  to  join  = beitreten  (bei — 
treten) 

accession,  taking  part  = Beitritt 
strong  = stark  (stark) 
to  strengthen,  to  fortify  — verstarken 
self  = selbst 

to  miss,  to  dispense  with  = entbehren  (bear)  ent — 
behren , not  to  bear 
dispensable  — entbehrlich 
indispensable  = unentbehrlich. 

Die  Eeformation  war  es  grossentheils , was  die 
nordischen  Machte,  Danemark  und  Schweden  zu- 
erst in  das  Staatssystem  yon  Europa  zog,  weil 
sich  der  protestantische  Staatenbund  durch  ihren 
Beitritt  verstarkte,  und  weil  dieser  Bund  ihnen 
selbst  unentbehrlich  ward. 

It  was  the  reformation  principally,  what  for 


1)  fort  ==  forth,  schreiten  = to  stride. 
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the  first  time  attracted  the  northern  powers  Da- 
nemarc  and  Sweden  into  the  system  of  states  of 
Europe , because  the  protestant  union  of  States 
strengthened  itself  by  their  accession  and  because 
that  union  became  indispensible  to  themselves. 

Exercise. 

Translate  into  English: 

Frankreich  verstarkte  sich  durch  den  Beitritt 
Englands.  Der  deutsche  Bund  weckte  bei  dem 
sachsischen  *)  Yolke  das  Verlangen,  das  franzosiche 
(French)  Joch  zu  zerbrechen.  Die  Westmachte  von 
Europa  haben  beschlossen,  an  dem  Kriege  gegen 
Portugal  keinen  Antheil  zu  nehmen.  Der  ganze 
Gebrauch,  den  die  Nordischen  Machte  von  ihrem 
ungeheuren  Einfluss  machten , war  gegen  die  ver- 
einigten  Staaten  von  Amerika  gerichtet.  Das 
Staatssystem  von  Europa.  Die  deutschen  Regie- 
rungen  haben  Chili  gegen  Spanien  in  Schutz  ge- 
nommen,  uiid  zugleich  ihre  Krafte  gegen  Peru 
gerichtet.  Konigin  Elisabeth  zog  franzosische  Pro- 
testanten  in  das  Land,  denen  die  franzosische  Re- 
gierung  unertraglich  war.  Der  protestantische 
Staatenbund  war  den  nordischen  Machten  unent- 
behrlich.  Der  Minister  gab  nach1 2)  (gave  way) 


1)  Sachsen  — ^ Saxony. 

2)  nach  — after,  towards;  see  p.  29. 

c* 
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weil  das  gauze  Land  gegen  ihn  war,  und  weil  er 
seine  Partei  dadurch  verstarkte.  Alle  meine  Krafte 
waren  nicht  geniigend  *)  das  Silber  zu  zerbrecben. 
Dieses  Buch  ist  mir  unentbehrlich. 

Translate  into  German: 

It  was  the  division  in  the  church,  which  gave  up 
this  country  to  civil  war,  which  shook  America  to  its 
foundations,  but  at  the  same  time  gave  to  the  people 
the  courage  to  extirpate  slavery.  The  union  of  the 
States  of  Germany  strengthened  itself  by  the  ac- 
cession of  Austria.  Each  adherent  of  the  protes- 
tant  faith  has  deeply  (tief)  felt  the  death  (der  Tod) 
of  the  king  of  Sweden  (Schweden).  England  streng- 
thened her  power  under  the  Governement  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  to  the 
small  states  of  Germany  the  courage,  to  resist 
(widerstehen  = withstand)  oppression.  The  war 
in  America  will  have  as  a consequence  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  hut  at  the  same  time  a lasting  division 
of  parties.  The  heat  of  the  summer  (Sommer  m.)  is 
unbearable,  but  at  the  same  time  indispensible. 
Italy  became  the  theatre  of  civil  war  in  the  thir- 
teenth (dreizehnten)  century. 

NINTH  SENTENCE.. 

previously,  before  = vorher 


1)  genug  = enough,  genugend  — sufficient. 
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one  another,  each  other  = einander 
hand  = Hand 

extant,  existing,  at  hand,  ready  = vorhanden 

to  weigh  = wiegen 

weight  = Gewicht 

weighty,  important  = wichtig 

point  = Punct 

to  stir,  to  move  = rilhren  (rear  uproar) 
to  touch,  to  come  in  contact  with  = beruhren 
point  of  contact  — Beriihrungspunct 
hold  — halten 

to  keep,  to  maintain,  to  receive,  to  get  = erhalten 

Staaten,  die  vorher  kaum  fur  einander  vor- 
handen gewesen,  fingen  an , durch  die  Reformation 
einen  wichtigen  Beriihrungspunct  zu  erhalten,  und 
sich  in  einer  neuen  politischen  Sympathie  an  ein- 
ander zu  schliessen. 

States  which  previously  scarcely  existed  for 
each  other,  began  to  get  through  the  reformation 
an  important  point  of  contact,  and  to  join  each 
other  in  a new  political  sympathy. 

EXEKCISE. 

Translate  into  English: 

Im  Kriege  gegen  Napoleon  fingen  die  kleinen 
Staaten  an,  sich  an  einander  zu  schliessen.  Die 
nordischen  Machte , die  vorher  kaum  fur  einander 
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vorhanden  gewesen,  fingen  an,  einen  politischen 
Bund  zu  bilden1).  Der  Staatenbund  verstarkte 
sich  durcb  den  Beitritt  einer  politischen  Partei, 
die  vorher  kaum  vorhanden  gewesen,  nun  (now) 
aber  grossen  Einfluss  bekam2).  Einen  wichtigen 
Beriihrungspunct  zu  erhalten,  ist  fur  ein  Staats- 
system  unentbehrlich.  Die  Unterthanen  des  Konigs 
fangen  an,  seine  Regierung  unertraglich  zu  finden, 
weil  er  sich  an  die  reactionare  Partei  anschliesst, 
und  die  Constitution  in  ihren  Grundfesten  erschiittert. 
Baumwolle3)  (cotton)  die  vorher  in  Indien  kaum 
vorhanden  gewesen,  fing  durch  den  amerikanischen 
Krieg  an,  in  diesemLande  gepflanzt  4)  zu  werden. 
Nachbarstaaten 5)  schliessen  sich  an  einander  an, 
wo  kein  Grund  zur  Feindschaft 6)  (enmity)  vorhan- 
den ist.  Die  merkwiirdigen  Ereignisse  des  elften 
Jahrhunderts  haben  das  Christenthum7)  (christia. 
nism)  in  der  ganzen  Welt  verbreitet8)  wo  es  nicht 
vorher  vorhanden  gewesen.  Ein  Burge  rkrieg 
fing  an,  der,  bei  dem  grossen  Antheil,  den  beide 


1)  bilden  = to  form,  E.  build. 

2)  bekommen  = to  receive  (become),  bekam  = received 
(became). 

3)  Baum  = tree  (beam)  nolle  = wool. 

4)  pflanzen  = to  plant. 

5)  Nachbar  = neighbour. 

6)  Feind  — enemy,  foe  see  p.  23. 

7)  comp.  E.  Christendom. 

8)  verbreiten  — to  spread,  to  diffuse,  breit  bread. 
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(both)  Religionsparteien  in  Deutschland  daran  neh- 
men  mussten,  in  eine  allgemeine  *)  (general)  Ver- 
wirrung  enden  konnte. 

Translate  into  German: 

The  American  states  began  since  the  end  of  the 
war,  to  join  each  other  in  a new  political  sympathy. 
Peter  the  Hermit  (Eremit)  roused  in  the  western 
(say:  of  the  West)  church  towards  (gegen)  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  century  the  desire  and  the 
courage  to  turn 1  2)  their  arms  against  the  Turks  (die 
Tiirken).  The  great  powers  determined  to  do  every 
thing  (say:  all)  for  each  other  in  the  war  against 
Kussia.  All  the  events  which  happened  in  the  Dutch 
war,  are  connected  with  each  other.  It  was  prin- 
cipally England , which  strengthened  the  other 
powers  by  its  (seinen)  accession.  The  rinderpest 
(same  word,  f.)  which  originally  scarcely  existed  in 
this  country,  began  to  appear  (erscheinen 3)  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year.  The  ship  (Schiff  n.)  which 
goes  (geht)  to  Australia  has  to  receive  an  impor- 
tant communication  (Mittheilung)  from  the  Gover- 
nements. 

TENTH  AND  ELEVENTH  SENTENCE*. 

Master,  gentleman,  Sir  = Herr 

1)  all-gemeine  = common. 

2)  wenden,  from  rvinden  — to  wind. 

3)  scheinen  = to  shine. 
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to  rule,  to  sway  = herrschen 

Euler,  sovereign  = Herrsche r 

Eelation,  proportion  = Verhaltniss , halten  to  hold. 

to  move,  to  push,  to  remove  = riicken  (to  rock) 

to  put,  to  place  = stellen , (comp,  stall,  install) 

situation,  position  ==  Stellung 

must,  to  be  obliged  = miissen 

seldom  = selten 

strange,  rare  = seltsam 

to  go  = gehen 

walk,  pace,  gait,  course  • = Gang  (Comp,  gang, 

gangway) 
thing  = Ding 

course  of  events  = Gang  der  Dinge 

narrow,  close  = eng , comp.  L.  angustus  Gr.  syyvq 

in  anxions,  anxiety  etc. 
one  = ein 

to  unite  = vereinigen 

union,  alliance  = Vereinigung 

to  carry,  to  lead  = fiihren  (comp,  fare,  ferry  etc.) 

So  wie  Burger  gegen  Burger,  Herrscher  gegen 
ihre  Unterthanen  durch  die  Eeformation  in  andere 
Verhaltnisse  kamen,  riickten  durch  sie  auch  ganze 
Staaten  in  neue  Stellungen  gegen  einander.  Und 
so  musste  es  durch  einen  seltsamen  Gang  der  Dinge 
die  Kirchentrennung  sein,  was  die  Staaten 
unter  sich  zu  einer  engeren  Vereinigung  fiihrte. 

In  as  much  as  burgher  changed  their  relatives 
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position  to  other  burghers,  and  sovereigns  to  their 
subjects  through  the  reformation,  entire  states 
came  by  it  into  new  positions  towards  each  other. 
And  thus  by  a strange  course  of  events,  it  was 
the  division  in  the  church,  which  led  to  a closer 
union  of  the  states  amongst  themselves. 

EXERCISE. 

Translate  into  English: 

Die  Trennung  in  der  Kirche  fiihrte  zu  einer 
engeren  Yereinigung  der  Staaten  unter  sich.  In 
Frankreich  kamen  die  Herrscher  in  andere  Yer- 
haltnisse  gegen  ihre  Unterthanen  seit  der  grossen 
Revolution.  Durch  einen  seltsamen  Gang  der 
Dinge.  Die  Staaten  von  Amerika  riickten  durch 
den  Biirgerkrieg  in  neue  Stellungen  gegen  einan- 
der.  Die  Glaubensverbesserung  war  es,  was  die 
nordischen  Staaten  von  Europa  zuerst  zu  einer 
Yereinigung  fiihrte.  Der  Krieg  gegen  Napoleon 
weckte  bei  dem  deutschen  Yolke  das  Yerlangen 
nach  einer  engeren  Yereinigung.  Durch  einen 
seltsamen  Gang  der  Dinge  wurden  die  wichtigsten 
Verbesserungen  im  Staate  in  der  traurigsten  Zeit 
beschlossen,  und  in  der  gliicklichsten  Zeit  yerhin- 
dert.  In  diesem  Raume  schliessen  sich  die  Grossen 
an  die  Kleinen  an.  Die  Yereinigung  der  Italieni- 
schen  Staaten  hatte  eine  Yerbesserung  zur  Folge, 
welche  dieses  Land  zu  einem  der  wichtigsten  Ko- 
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nigreiche  Europas  machte.  Die  deutschen  Staaten 
kamen  durch  den  Krieg  in  andere  Verhaltnisse 
gegen  einander.  Alles  Bose,  welches  die  Burger 
gegen  die  Regierung  beschlossen,  war  Rache,  die 
sie  dafiir  nahmen,  dass  der  Minister  sich  durch 
den  Beitritt  der  Republicaner  verstarkte,  und  da- 
durch  die  liberate  Partei  in  eine  falsche  Stellung 
brachte  (brought). 

Translate  into  German : 

The  American  States  came  through  the  war  into 
new  positions  towards  each  other.  A Sovereign 
kindled  the  civil  war,  and  led  citizens  against 
citizens.  England  and  France  ware  indispensible  to 
each  other,  because  they  strengthened  themselves 
by  their  union.  Entire  States  changed  their  posi- 
tion towards  each  other  through  the  peace,  which 
was  concluded  in  Paris.  Slavery  kindled  the  civil 
war  in  America  and  led  to  a division,  which  gave 
up  this  country  for  more  than  four  years  to  the 
sadest  devastation.  The  Russian  war  led  to  a 
closer  union  of  France  and  England,  and  gave  at 
the  same  time  to  the  other  powers  the  courage, 
to  demand  (zu  verlangen)  a lasting  peace.  The 
middle  classes  (Die  Mittelclasse)  which  originally 
scarcely  existed  in  Parliament  (Parlament,  n.)  be- 
gan through  a strange  course  of  events  to  take 
(say:  to  receive)  an  important  position  in  the  State. 
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The  suppression  (the  same  as:  oppression)  of  the 
revolution  through  foreign  arms  was  principally  the 
consequence  of  the  division  in  the  church,  which 
indeed  gave  up  the  whole  country  to  disorder 
during  a century,  hut  at  the  same  time  led  to  a 
closer  union  of  the  political  parties.  It  is  remar- 
kable, that  the  king  did  scarcely  do  anything, 
which  would  have  let  to  a union  of  the  political 
parties  amongst  themselves.  It  was  the  reforma- 
tion, which  led  to  the  separation  in  the  church, 
but  at  the  same  time  erected  a lasting  barrier 
against  despotism. 

TWELFTH  SENTENCE. 

To  fright,  frighten  = schrecken  (shreak) 
terror,  fright  = Schrecken 
frightful  = schrecklich 
to  starve  — darben 

to  spoil,  to  decay,  to  perish  = verderben 
destructible,  pernicious,  ruinous  = verderblich 
first  = erst 

to  work,  to  effect  = wirken  (work) 
effect  = Wirkung 
common  = gemein 

general,  universal,  common  = allgemein  (all- comon) 
to  know  = kennen  (cognizance,  to  ken) 
knowledge,  cognition,  intelligence  = Kunde 
to  publish,  to  announce  = verkundigen 
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three  = drei 
thirty  = dreissig 

army  = Heer  (hoard)  Goth,  harjis  AS.  here  lierig 
herg  OHG.  heri.  Heerde  Goth,  hairda  A.  S. 
heard  Eng.  herd,  hence  hirt,  herdman  shepherd, 
mouth  = Mund 

mouth  of  a river  etc.  = Miindung 
shore,  coast  = Ufer,  (over)  Kiiste  (coast) 
the  Baltic  = Ostsee  (the  Sea  of  the  East)  ' 
to  depopulate,  unpeople  = entvdlkern  (Yolk) 
to  earn  = ernten 
harvest  = Ernte 
to  tread  under  feet  = zertrelen 
town,  towns  = Stadt,  Stadte  (stead) 
village,  villages  = Dorf,  Dtiffer  (thorp  in  Bishop- 
thorp  etc.) 
ashes  = Asche 
to  lay  down  = legen 
to  reduce  to  ashes  = in  die  Asche  legen 
much  or  many  = viel  (full) 

to  fight,  to  combat,  to  quarrel  = streiten  (to 
stride) 

a combatant,  warrior  ==  Streiter 
to  perish  = untergehen  (to  go  under  or  down) 
fall,  ruin,  destruction  = Untergang 
to  find  = finden 

to  gleam,  to  glimmer  up  again  = aufglimmen 
spark  '=  Funke  or  Funken 
loose  = los 
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to  loose  = losen 

to  light  unload  ships  = Itischen  (light) 
to  extinguish  = lOschen , verltischen 
to  live  = leben 

to  revive,  to  return  to  life  ==  aufleben 
good  = gut 
better  = besser 
best  = best 

custom,  manner  = Sitte  (site,  situation) 
manners,  morals  — Sitten 
old  — alt 

barbarous  = barharisch 
wild  ==  wild 

wildness,  savageness  = Wildheit 

back,  behind,  backwards  — zuriick,  see  riicken  p.  40. 

Schrecklich  zwar  und  verderblich  war  die 
erste  Wirkung,  durch  welche  diese  allgemeine  po- 
litische  Sympathie  sich  verkiindigte  — ein  dreissig- 
jahriger  verheerender  Krieg,  der  von  dem  Innern 
des  Bohmerlandes  bis  an  die  Miindung  der  Schelde, 
von  den  Ufern  des  Po  bis  an  die  Kiisten  der  Ost- 
see  Lander  entvolkerte,  Ernten  zertrat,  Stadte  und 
Dorfer  in  die  Asche  legte ; ein  Krieg,  in  welchem 
viele  tausend  Streiter  ihren  Untergang  fanden, 
der  den  aufglimmenden  Funken  der  Cultur  in 
Deutschland  auf  ein  halbes  Jahrhundert  verloschte, 
und  die  kaum  auflebenden  besseren  Sitten  der 
alten  barbarischen  Wildheit  zuriickgab. 
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Fearful  indeed  and  destructive  was  the  first 
effect,  through  which  this  general  political  sympa- 
thy announced  itself ; a desolating  war  of  thirty  years, 
which  from  the  interior  of  Bohemia  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Schelde,  from  the  banks  of  the  Po  to  the 
coasts  of  the  Baltic  depopulated  countries,  destroyed 
harvests,  burnt  to  ashes  towns  and  villages ; a war, 
in  which  many  thousand  combatants  found  their 
death,  which  extinguished  the  glimmering  spark 
of  civilization  in  Germany  for  half  a century,  and 
which  threw  back  the  scarcely  revived  improving 
manners  (of  the  country)  into  their  former  barba- 
rity and  wildness. 


EXERCISE. 

Translate  into  English: 

Ein  dreissigjahriger  Krieg  entvolkerte  Lander, 
und  legte  Stadte  und  Dorfer  in  die  Asche.  Schreck- 
lich  war  die  Wirkung  durch  welche  der  Anfang 
des  Kriegs  sich  verkiindigte.  Capua  wurde  der  Ar- 
mee  Hanibals  verderblich.  Der  Amerikanische 
Krieg,  in  dem  viele  tausend  Streiter  ihren  Unter- 
gang  fanden,  entvolkerte  die  siidlichen  Staaten, 
machte  aher  auch  zugleich  der  Sclaverei  ein  Ende. 
Das  allgemeine  Verlangen  nach  Freiheit  war  es, 
was  die  deutschen  Staaten  unter  sich  zu  einer 
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engeren  Vereinigung  fiihrte.  Schrecklich  war  die 
Rache,  welche  die  Armee  dafiir  nahm,  dass  die 
Burger  die  Republicaner  in  Schutz  genommen. 
Die  kaum  auflebenden  besseren  Sitten  des  Volkes 
wurden  durch  seltsame  Yerhaltnisse  von  Neuem 
unterdriickt.  Das  Innere  des  Landes  wurde  bis 
an  die  Kiisten  von  einem  scbrecklichen  Sturme 
verheert.  Yom  Inneren  der  Stadt  bis  an  die  Miin- 
dung  der  Elbe  sind  die  Ufer  mit  schonen1)  Land- 
hausern  bedeckt. 


Translate  into  German: 

The  thirty  years  war,  in  which  several  thou- 
sand of  combatants  met  with  their  death,  was  con- 
cluded by  the  peace  of  Westphalia  (Westphalen). 
The  peace  which  was  scarcely  reviving  (say:  the 
scarcely  reviving  peace)  was  annihilated  through 
the  revolution  in  France,  which  shook  Europe  to 
its  foundations  and  burnt  down  (laid  into  ashes)  many 
towns  and  villages.  The  villages  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood (Nachbarschaft,  f.)  of  London,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames  (Themse,  f.)  are  surroun- 
ded (umgeben)  by  trees  aud  bushes  (Gebiisch).  The 
ship  London,  in  which  several  hundred  passengers 
(Passagiere)  perished,  was  during  several  (mehrere) 


1)  schon  = beautiful;  comp.  E.  shiny. 
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days  exposed1)  to  a terrible  (fiircliterlicb  2 ) hurri- 
cane (Orkan,  m.)  The  war  in  Poland  (Polen)  ex- 
tinguished the  scarcely  reviving  spark  of  civiliza- 
tion for  a long  time  in  this  country.  Each  state 
however  small  has  felt  the  first  effects,  through 
which  the  beginning  of  the  war  announced  itself. 
The  dispute  (Streit,  m.)  between  (zwischen,  tween) 
king  and  Parliament  (Parlament  n.)  had  as  a con- 
sequence a general  confusion,  which  was  fearful  and 
pernicious,  but  at  the  same  time  erected  a lasting 
barrier  against  political  oppression. 


THIRTEENTH  SENTENCE. 

to  go  = gehen 
went  = ging  (gang) 
free  — frei 
freedom  = Freiheit 
fear,  fright  = Fvrcht 
frightful,  terrible  = filrchterlich 
meal  = Mahl.  This  word  mahl  or  mal  is  used 
equally  to  express  a part,  a sign  or  a measure, 
or  time  and  also  to  form  the  reiterative 
numerals,  answering  to  the  question  how  often 
or  how  many  times: 


1)  to  expose  preisgeben , Preis  — price. 

2)  comp.  E.  frightful. 
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e.  g.  once  = einmal 
twice  — zweimal 
thrice  = dreimal 
thirty  times  = drei&sigmal  etc. 
for  the  first  time  = zwn  ersten  Mai 
to  hang  — being  en 

to  collect,  to  assemble  — sammeln  (assemble) 
together,  jointly  — zusammen 
to  hang  together,  to  cohere,  to  be  connected  = 
zusammenhangen 

room,  large  room,  saloon  = Saal 
companion,  comrade,  fellow  = Geselle 
company,  society  = Gesellschaft 
confederacy  of  States  = Staatengesellschaft 
to  know,  to  aknowledge,  to  recognize  as  = erkennen 
(see  kennen) 

to  take  part  = theilnehmen 

participation,  sympathy  = Theilnehmung 

own,  proper,  peculiar  = eigen  (own) 

properly  = eigentlich 

to  shape,  to  form  = bilden  (build) 

alone,  solely  by  itself  = allein 

to  shine  = schemen 

beautiful,  handsom  = sMn  (shiny) 

already,  indeed  = schon 

to  win  — gewinnen 

gain,  profit  — Gewinn 

enough  — genug 

to  reconcile,  to  reconciliate  = verstihnen  (to  soothe) 

D 
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Aber  Europa  ging  ununterdriickt  und  frei  aus 
diesem  fiirchterlichen  Kriege,  in  welchem  es  sich 
zum  ersten  Mai  als  eine  zusammenhangende  Staaten- 
gesellscbaft  erkannt  batte  ; und  diese  Tkeilnehmung 
der  Staaten  an  einander,  welche  sicb  in  diesem 
Kriege  eigentlich  erst  bildete,  ware  allein  schon 
Gewinn  genug,  den  Weltbiirger  mit  seinen  Schrecken 
zu  versohnen. 

But  Europe  came  unoppressed  and  free  out 
of  this  dreadful  war,  in  which  it  had  for  the  first 
time  recognized  itself  as  a community  of  nations 
(coherent  society  of  States)  ; and  this  mutual  par- 
ticipation of  the  States  in  each  other’s  concerns, 
which  only  originated  (formed  itself)  in  this  war, 
would  he  in  itself  gain  enough,  to  reconcile  the 
citizen  of  the  world  to  its  horrors. 

. EXERCISE. 

Translate  into  English: 

Europa  hatte  sich  zuerst  im  dreissigjahrigen 
Kriege  als  eine  zusammenhangende  Staatengesell- 
schaft  erkannt.  Die  Theilnehmung  der  Staaten 
Europas  aneinander  verstarkt  die  Grundfeste  des 
allgemeinen  Friedens.  Die  allgemeine  politische 
Sympathie  ist  allein  Gewinn  genug,  den  Weltbiirger 
mit  den  Schrecken  des  Krieges  zu  versohnen.  Der 
fiirchterlichste  Schauplatz  einer  Rebellion  war  In- 
dien,  wo  viele  tausend  Europaer  und  Indier  ihren 
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Untergang  fanden.  Eine  politische  Partei,  welche 
sich  im  Staate  bildete,  ware  allein  scbon  machtig 
genug  gewesen,  die  Regierung  in  Verwirrung  zu 
bringen.  Aber  das  Land  ging  frei  und  ununter- 
driickt  aus  diesem  Streite,  an  welchem  es  keinen 
Theil  genommen  hatte.  Die  Rebellion  der  Soldaten 
(soldiers)  in  Spanien  wurde  rasch*)  (quickly)  un- 
terdriickt.  Der  amerikanische  Krieg,  welcher  viele 
bundert  Stadte  und  Dorfer  in  die  Asche  legto, 
machte  der  Sclaverei  ein  Ende.  Grosse  Schiffe 
bringen  Korn  yon  der  Miindung  der  Donau  bis  an 
die  Kiisten  Englands.  Mein  Bruder  ging  auf  ein 
halbesJahr  nach  Frankreich  und  von  da  unmittel- 
bar  nacb  Deutschland.  Urspriinglich  wollte  er  nach 
Russland  gehen,  aber  das  Wetter  war  so  fiirchter- 
lich,  dass  er  gleich  zuriickkam.  Zum  erstenMale 
hatte  die  Regierung  den  Muth,  sich  an  die  neue 
Gesellschaft  anzuschliessen.  Die  Yereinigung  der 
Parteien  bildete  sich  eigentlich  erst  seitdemEnde 
des  Religionsstreites. 

Translate  into  German: 

The  mutual  participation  of  the  States  in  each 
other’s  concerns  originated  in  the  thirty  years  war. 
The  union  of  the  religious  parties  in  Germany  would 
in  itself  be  gain  enough,  to  reconcile  the  people 
to  its  Governements.  America  came  unoppressed 

*)  the  E.  rash. 

D* 
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and  free  out  of  the  dreadful  war,  in  which  many 
thousand  combatants  found  their  death.  The 
negroes  in  America  destroyed  the  harvests,  and 
burnt  to  ashes  many  towns  and  villages.  England 
and  France  unite,  to  reconcile  Spain  to  Chili. 
In  this  terrible  war  many  thousand  combatants  met 
with  their  death.  — The  mutual  combination  (say : 
participation)  of  the  States  of  Europe  originated 
in  the  thirty  years  war.  The  German  people 
was  free  and  unoppressed.  A connected  league 
of  nations  has  the  desire  to  make  use  of  its 
influence.  Germany  formed  a confederation  from 
the  time  of  the  peace  of  Paris. 


FOURTEENTH,  FIFTEENTH  AND  SIXTEENTH  SENTENCE, 
hand  = Hand 

assiduity,  industry,  diligence  = Fleiss  (flit,  to  flit) 
imperceptible,  unperceived =unvermerkt  (see  merken) 
trace,  track  = Spur  (to  spere) 
against,  contrary  to  = wider  (wither) 
against  my  will  — wider  meinen  Willen 
again,  anew  — wieder 

to  come  back,  to  come  again  = wieder  kommen 
well  = wohl 

deed,  action  — That  (deed) 

a good  action,  benefit  = Wohlthat  (comp,  bene-fit) 
beneficient,  charitable  = wohlthatig 
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to  lead,  to  guide  =■  leiten  (lead) 
to  accompany  = begleiten 
even,  precise,  precisely  — eben 
shock,  impetus,  toss  = Stoss  (toss) 
to  be  awake  = wachen 
to  watch,  to  guard  = bewachen 
now,  at  present  = jetzt  (yet) 
flame  = Flamrne 

to  waste,  to  ruin  = verwiisten  (waste) 

devastation  = V erwilstuny 

way  = Wey 

to  find  = finden 

I found  = ich  fand 

torch  = fackel  (comp,  fickle) 

open  = often 

to  open  = oftnen 

light  = Licht 

to  lighten,  to  enlighten  = erleucliten. 

Die  Hand  des  Fleisses  hat  unvermerkt  alle 
verderblichen  Spuren  dieses  Kriegs  wieder  ausge- 
loscht,  aber  die  wohlthatigen  Folgen,  von  denen 
er  begleitet  war,  sind  geblieben.  Eben  diese  all- 
gemeine  Staatensympathie , welche  den  Stoss  in 
Bohmen  dem  halben  Europa  mittheilte,  bewacht 
jetzt  den  Frieden,  der  diesem  Krieg  ein  Ende 
machte.  So  wie  die  Flamrne  der  Verwiistung  aus 
dem  Innern  Bohmens,  Mahrens  und  Oestreichs 
einen  Weg  fand,  Deutschland,  Frankreich,  das 
halbe  Europa  zu  entziinden,  so  wird  die  Fackel 
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der  Cultur  von  diesen  Staaten  aus  einen  W eg  sich 
offnen,  jene  Lander  zu  erleuchten. 

The  hand  of  industry  (has)  imperceptibly  obli- 
terated all  the  destructive  traces  of  this  war ; but  the 
beneficial  consequences,  by  which  it  was  accom- 
panied, remained.  This  very  state  sympathy, 
which  transmitted  the  shock  in  Bohemia  to  the 
half  of  Europe,  watches  now  over  the  peace,  which 
ended  this  war.  As  from  the  midst  of  Bohemia, 
Moravia  and  Austria,  the  flame  of  destruction 
found  a way  to  kindle  Germany,  Frapce,  and  half 
of  Europe,  so  will  the  torch  of  Civilisation 
from  these  States  find  a way  to  enlighten  the 
former  countries. 

Translate  into  English: 

Der  Miinsterische  Friede  machte  dem  dreissig- 
jahrigen  Kriege  ein  Ende.  Die  Flamme  der  Ver- 
wiistung  entziindete  das  ganze  Land  und  legte 
viele  Stadte  und  Dorfer  in  die  Asche.  Die  Fackel 
der  Cultur  erleuchtet  die  Staaten.  Frankreich  be- 
wacht  den  Frieden,  der 'dem  italienischen  Kriege 
ein  Ende  machte.  Aus  dem  Inneren  Frankreichs 
verstarkten  sich  die  Legitimisten,  um  das  Land  in 
seinen  Grundfesten  zu  erschiittern.  Unter  Rudolf 
dem  zweiten  und  dessen  Bruder  Matthias  begannen 
sich  zwei  grosse  Parteien  in  Deutschland  zu  bil- 
den,  die  katholische  Lige  und  die  protestantische 
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Union.  Die  wohlthatigen  Folgen  der  Glaubens- 
verbesserung  wurden  in  England  empfunden.  Von 
Deutschland  aus  wird  sich  das  Volk  einen  Weg 
offnen,  um  die  Armee  von  Italien  zu  verstarken. 
Durch  die  Revolution  in  Frankreich  fingen  die 
nordischen  Staaten  an,  sich  aneinander  zu  schlies- 
sen.  Die  allgemeine  Sympathie  fiir  den  Konig 
hatte  in  Frankreich  eine  Reaction  zur  Folge, 
welche  sich  dem  ganzen  Europa  mittheilte,  und 
viele  Staaten  in  neue  Stellungen  gegen  einander 
riickte.  Der  Augsburger  Religionsfriede  rnachte 
dem  Schmalkaldischen  Kriege  ein  Ende. 

Translate  into  German: 

Imperceptibly.  This  very  same  sympathy 
watches  now  over  the  peace, c which  put  a stop  to 
the  thirty  years  war.  The  torch  of  civilisation 
will  find  a way,  to  enlighten  all  the  countries  of 
the  world.  The  beneficial  consequences  of  the 
peace  have  been  felt  in  the  whole  world.  The 
courage  of  the  people  has  imperceptibly  erected 
a lasting  barrier  against  political  oppression.  All 
the  noxious  traces  of  the  civil  war  in  America 
have  not  yet  been  obliterated.  The  consequences 
of  the  influence  of  France,  with  which  the  war  in 
Italy  was  accompanied,  have  remained.  The  hand 
of  industry  has  given  to  the  country  the  courage 
and  the  strength,  to  bear  (ertragen)  the  effects  of 
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the  terrible  war,  which  devastated  the  country  du- 
ring more  than  thirty  years.  After  the  first  revo- 
lution France  recognized  itself  for  the  first  time 
a free  and  unoppressed  country.  The  sovereign 
first  put  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  then  (dann)  he 
took  the  arms,  and  gave  them  to  his  son.  The 
mutual  participation  of  the  States  in  each  other 
put  an  end  to  the  quarrel  (Streit,  m.)  of  the  great 
powers.  It  is  the  general  opinion,  that  the  Prus- 
sian (Preussische)  people  will  break  the  yoke,  and 
be  free  and  unoppressed.  The  general  sympathy 
would  by  itself  be  sufficient,  to  put  a stop  to  the 
terrible  disorder,  by  which  the  civil  war  was  ac- 
companied. The  beneficial  consequences  of  a closer 
union  of  the  German  States  were  felt  in  the  war 
against  Napoleon,  in  which  so  many  combatants 
met  with  their  death. 


$e|cl)id)te  bes  breifcigjdijrxgen  Jiriegs 

o on 

Stjnller. 


€>eit  bem  Rnfange  beg  Religiongfriegg  in  £)eutfd)* 
lanb  big  gum  9Runfterifd)en  grieben  ift  in  ber  poli* 
tifd>en  95klt  (Suropag  faum  ettoag  ©rogeg  unb  9RerH 
toiirbigeg  gefcfyefyen,  tooran  bie  Reformation  nid)t  ben 
oornefymften  2lntf)eil  gefyabt  ptte. 

5tUe  2BeItbegebenf)eiten , toeld^e  fi<^>  in  biefem 
3eitraume  ereignen,  fd)lie§en  fid)  an  bie  ®Iaubeng* 
oerbefferung  an,  too  fie  nidjt  urfprunglidj  baraug  f)er* 
floffen,  unb  jeber  nod)  fo  grofje  unb  nod)  fo  Heine 
0taat  Ijat  mefyr  ober  toeniger,  mittelbar  ober  urn 
mittetbar,  ben  (Sinfluf}  berfelben  entpfunben. 

SBeinalje  ber  gange  ©ebraud),  ben  bag  fpanifdje 
.Jpaug  oon  feinen  ungeljeueren  :politifd)en  ^raften 
mad)te,  toar  gegen  bie  neuen  Rteinungen  ober  ifyre 
S3e!enner  gericfytet. 

2)urd)  bie  Reformation  tourbe  ber  SBiirgerfrieg 
entgiinbet,  toe!d)er  granfreid)  unter  oier  ftitrmifd)en 
Regierungen  in  feinen  ©runbfeften  erfd)utterte,  aug* 
Xdnbifd)e  SKaffen  in  bag  #erg  biefeg  ^onigreid)g  gog. 
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imb  e3  etrt  l)albe3  3af)rfjunbert  lang  ju  einent  ©d)au= 
plage  ber  traurigfien  3err^ttmtg  macgte. 

£)te  Reformation  macgte  ben  Rieberlanbern  ba3 
fpanifcge  3od)  unertraglid) , unb  medte  bet  biefent 
2$olbe  ba§  ^erlangen  unb  ben  Rtutl)  biefe3  3od)  ju 
$erbred)en,  fo  mie  fie  ignt  grogtentgeilS  aud)  bie 
j^rafte  baju  gab* 

2itte8  93bfe,  meld)e3  Filipp  ber  3^^e  gegen 
bte  ^bnigin  Slifabetp  non  (£nglanb  befcplog,  mar 
Rad)e,  bte  er  bafur  napnt,  bag  fie  feme  proteftanti* 
fd)en  Untertganen  gegen  ign  in  ©cgug  genommen  unb 
fid)  an  bie  ©pipe  einer  Religion3partei  gefteUt  gatte, 
bie  er  ju  oertilgen  ftrebte. 

SDie  SPennung  in  ber  Jltrcge  gatte  in  jDeutfd)* 
lanb  etne  fortbauernbe  po!ittfd>e  SErennung  jur  golge, 
melcge  biefe#  £anb  jmar  langer  al§  etn  ^agrgunbert 
ber  2$ermirrung  baght  gab,  aber  and)  jugleicg- gegen 
politifcge  UnterbrMung ' einen  bleibenben  £)amnt  auf * 
tgiirmte. 

2)ie  Reformation  mar  e§  grogentgeilS , maS  bie 
norbifd)en  9Rdcgte,  £)dnemarf  unb  ©(gmeben  juerft 
in  ba3  ©taatSfpftem  oon  duropa  jog,  meil  fid)  ber 
proteftantifcge  ©taatenbunb  burcg  igren  25eitritt  oer* 
ftarfte,  unb  meil  btefer  Bunb  ignen  felbft  unentbegr* 
lid)  marb. 

©taaten  bte  oorger  faum  fiir  einanber  oorgam 
ben  gemefen,  fingen  an,  burd)  bte  Reformation  einen 
micgtigen  23erugrung§punft  ju  ergalten,  unb  fid)  in 
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einer  neuen  politifd)en  (Stympatfyie  art  einanber  §u 
fdjliefjen. 

©o  tote  ^Burger  gegen  burger,  #errfd)er  gegett 
ifyre  Untertijanen  burd)  bie  Reformation  in  anbere 
SBerfydltniffe  famen,  rucften  burd)  fie  and)  gan$e 
€>taaten  in  neue  ©teEungen  gegen  einanber.  Unb 
fo  muj3te  eg  burd)  einen  feltfamen  ©ang  ber  3)inge 
bie$ij:d)entrennung  fein,  toag  bie  6taaten  unter 
fid>  $u  einer  engeren  SBereinigung  fuljrte. 

©cfyrediid)  jtoar  unb  oerberblid)  toar  bie  erfte 
EBirfmtg,  burd)  toeld)e  biefe  aEgemeine  politifcfye 
€>t)mpat!)ie  fid)  oerfunbigte  — ein  breifjigjdtjriger  oer* 
tjeerenber  ^rieg,  ber  oon  bem  3nnern  beg  23bl)mer* 
lanbeg  big  an  bie  ERunbung  ber  6d)elbe,  oon  ben 
Ufern  beg  ^o  big  an  bie  ^uften  ber  Dftfee  £anber 
entoblferte,  (Srnten  gertrat  r 6tdbte  unb  Dbrfer  in 
bie  2ifd)e  legte;  ein  jfoieg,  in  toeld)em  oiele  taufenb 
€>treiter  ifyren  Untergang  fanben,  ber  ben  aufglimmem 
ben  gunfen  ber  Suttur  in  $)eutfd)Ianb  auf  ein  fyalbeg 
3>at)rf)unbert  oerlbfcbte,  unb  bie  faunt  auflebenben  beffe* 
ren  6itten  ber  alten  barbarifd)en  SBilbijeit  §urMgab. 

2lber  (Suropa  ging  ununterbrucft  unb  frei  aug 
biefem  furd)tertid)en  ibriege,  in  toeld)ent  eg  fid)  junt 
erftenERal  alg  eine  §ufammenl)dngenbe  StaatengefeE* 
fc^aft  ertannt  Ijatte;  unb  biefe  ^eiine^mung  ber 
€>taaten  an  einanber,  toeld)e  ftdj  in  biefem  ^riege 
eigentlid)  erft  bitbete,  toare  aEein  fd)on  (Setoinn  ge* 
nug,  ben  EMtbitrger  mit  feinen  0djrecfen  $u  oer* 
fb^nen. 
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2)ie  #cmb  beg  glei^eg  $at  unoermerft  atle  ner* 
berftlidj)en  6puren  biefeg  JXriegg  ttrieber  auggelofd)tA 
after  bie  mof)Itf)atigen  ^olgen,  t>ort  betten  er  ftegleitet 
tt>ar,  ftrtb  geftlieften.  (Sften  biefe  aUgemeitte  ©taaten* 
fpmpatljie,  tt>elc^e  ben  €>to§  in  23ijpnten  bent  ^alften 
(Suropa  mittl^eilte,  ften>ad)t  jeftt  ben  grieben,  ber 
btefent  ^rieg  ein  (Snbe  macfyte.  €>o  tore  bie  $Iamme 
ber  $erttmftung  aug  bem  ^nnern  SBofymeng,  S'ftafyreng 
unb  Defireicpg  einen  28eg  fanb,  S)eutfd)lanb,  $ranf* 
reic$>  ^ bag  fyalfte  ©uropa  §u  entgiinben,  fo  toirb  bie 
$acfel  ber  Gultur  non  biefen  6taaten  aug  einen 
2Beg  ftcfy  offnen,  jene  &anber  ju  erleucfyten. 


GRAMMAR. 


The  text  given,  up  to  this  point  presents  a 
sufficient  basis  to  facilitate  the  understanding  and 
consequently  the  acquirement  of  the  Grammar. 

The  Article 


is  seen  in  the  following  instances: 


definite 


indefinite 


Definite  article  masc.  der  Gebrauch 
fem.  die  Reformation 
neuter : das  Haus 


ein  Krieg 
eine  Trennung 
ein  Jahrhundert 


Plural 
die  Folgen. 


Declension  of  the  definite  article. 


N.  der  Krieg 
G.  des  Kriegs 
D.  dem  Kriege 
A.  den  Einfluss 


Singular. 
die  Reformation 
der  Zerriittung 
der  Welt 
die  Glaubensver- 
besserung. 


das  Haus 
des  Bobmerlandes 
dem  Yolke 
das  Herz. 
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Declension  of  the  indefinite  article: 

Ein  Krieg  Eine  Trennung  Ein  Jahrhundert 

eines  comp,  des  Finer  Religionspartei  eines  comp,  des 

einem  Schauplatze  Finer  Sympathie  einern  comp,  dem 

einen  Damm  Eine  Trennung  ein  Ende. 

Plural. 

die  Folgen 
der  Staaten 
den  Niederlanden 
die  Staaten. 

The  declensions  of  the  noun,  adjective,  and 
of  the  pronoun. 

In  the  preceeding  page  it  is  seen,  that  the 
genetive  and  dative  of  the  fem.  sing,  and  the  nomi- 
native and  accusative  of  the  feminine  and  neuter 
are  alike.  The  following  instances  show  the  de- 
clensions of  the  noun,  adjective  and  pronoun. 

Masculine. 

N.  jeder  grosse  Staat,  der  ganze  Gebrauch,  der 
protestantische  Staatenbund,  dieser  Bund, 
ein  dreissigjahriger  verheerender  Krieg. 

G.  dieses  Kriegs. 

D.  diesem  Zeitraume,  diesem  fiirchterlichen  Kriege, 
diesem  Kriege. 

A.  den  vornehmsten  Antheil,  einen  bleibenden 
Damm,  ihren  Beitritt,  ihren  Untergang,  den 
aufglimmenden  Funken,  einen  wichtigen  Be- 
riihrungspunkt,  einen  seltsamen  Gang. 
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Feminine. 

N.  diese  Theilnehmung,  diese  allgemeine  politische 
Sympathie,  die  erste  Wirkung,  eine  zusammen- 
hangende  Staatengesellschaft. 

G.  der  traurigsten  Zerriittung. 

D.  der  politischen  Welt,  einer  neuen  politischen 
Sympathie,  zu  einer  engeren  Vereinigung, 
der  alten  barbarischen  Wildheit. 

A.  eine  fortdauernde  politiscbe  Trennung,  politiscbe 
Unterdriickung. 

Neuter. 

N.  das  spanische  Haus,  Alles  Bose. 

G.  dieses  Konigreichs. 

D.  diesem  Yolke,  dem  balben  Europa. 

A.  das  spaniscbe  Joch,  dieses  Jocb,  dieses  Land, 
ein  balbes  Jabrbundert. 

Plural. 

N.  ganze  Staaten,  viele  tausend  Streiter,  die  wohl- 
thatigen  Folgen. 

G.  der  Staaten,  der  Dinge. 

D.  seinen  ungeheueren  politischen  Kraften,  vier 
stiirmischen  Regierungen,  in  seinen  Grund- 
festen,  den  Niederlandern , ihnen,  mit  seinen 
Scbrecken,  von  denen,  von  diesen  Staaten. 

A.  die  neuen  Meinungen,  ibre  Bekenner,  aus- 
landische  Waffen,  seine  protestantischen  Un- 
terthanen,  die  nordischen  Machte,  ibre  Unter- 
tbanen,  andere  Verbaltnisse,  neue  Stellungen 
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auf  ein  halbes  Jahrhundert , die  kaum  auf- 
lebenden  besseren  Sitten,  alle  verderblichen 
Spuren,  jene  Lander. 

The  instances  just  given  show  that  in  the 
nominative  case  of  the  singular  number  the  defi- 
nite article  has  the  termination  er  for  the  mascu- 
line, e for  the  feminine  and  es  for  the  neuter,  and 
that  the  following  pronouns  have  the  same : welcher, 
dieser,  er,  jeder,  derselbe,  der. 


Declension  of  nouns. 


These  are  two  declensions,  the  strong  or 
ancient  declension  and  the  weak  or  modern  declen- 


sion. They  are  represented  in  the  following  in- 
stances : 


Strong  declension 
I.  II 


N.  der  Krieg 
G.  des  Krieg-s 
D.  dera  Krieg-e 
A.  den  Krieg 


der  Burger 
des  Biirger-s 
dem  Burger 
den  Burger 


Weak 
declension 
der  Unterthan  1 
des  Unterthanen 
dem  Unterthanen 
den  Unterthanen 


Plural 


N.  die  Dinge 
G.  der  Dinge 
D.  den  Dingen 
A.  die  Dinge 


die  Lander 
der  Lander 
denLandern 
die  Lander 


Plural 
die  Burger 
der  Burger 
den  Biirgern 
die  Burger 


Plural 

die  Unterthanen 
der  Unterthanen 
den  Unterthanen 
die  Unterthanen 


It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  weak  declen- 
sion all  cases  except  the  nominative  singular  ter- 
minate in  en , that  the  dative  plural  always  ter- 
minates in  w,  that  nouns  which  have  the  nom. 
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singular  and  plural  alike  (Burger),  take  s in  the 
gen.  sing,  and  have  all  other  cases  like  the  nom. 
and  that,  if  the  nom.  pi.  ends  in  w,  this  addition 
is  kept  through  all  cases.  The  instances  given 
above  (p.  63)  show  that  the  fern,  nouns  do  not 
vary  in  the  singular,  e.  g. 

die  Hand 
der  Hand 
der  Hand 
die  Hand 

Weltbegebenheiten,  Regierungen,  Krdfte , Mdchte, 
show  the  form  of  the  plural  of  fem.  nouns. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above,  that  the  termi- 
nations of  the  genitive  singular  and  of  the  nomina- 
tive plural  .show  the  manner  in  which  a noun  is 
declined. 

Some  nouns  have  a strong  singular  and  a 
weak  plural  declension,  f.  i.  der  Slant,  die  Staafen. 

The  Gender  of  Nouns. 

Der  Frieden,  der  Antheil,  der  Glauben,  der  Burger 
will  help  to  remember  that  almost  all  nouns  en- 
ding in  el,  en , er,  are  masculine. 

Das  Verlangen,  as  well  as  alles  Bdse,  Grosses, 
Merkwiirdiges,  show  that  words  not  being  nouns,  but 
employed  as  such  are  neuter , also  words  ending  in 
iss , like  Verhaltniss,  with  few  exceptions. 

Die  Glanbensverbesserung,  Kirche,  Rache,  Spilze, 
Asche , Partei,  Sympathie,  Reformation,  Wildheit,  Ge - 

E 
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sellschaft,  show  feminine  terminations,  viz.:  e,  ei, 
heit,  keit,  in,  schaft,  ung,  ie,  ion. 

Glaubensverbesserung  — Regierungen 
Folge  — Folgen 

show  the  formation  of  the  plural  of  all  nouns  of 
the  above  terminations,  which  take  all  the  weak 
declension. 


Declension  of  Adjectives. 

a)  with  the  definite  article. 

Masc.  Fem. 

N.  der  ganze  Gebrauch  die  erste  Wirkung 

G.  des  ganzen  Gebrauches  der  traurigsten  Zerriittung 

D.  dem  furchterlichen  Kriege  der  barbarischen  Wildheit 
A.  den  vornehmsten  Antlieil  die  politiscbe  Trennung 
Neuter. 

das  spanische  Haus 
des  spaniscben  Hauses 
dem  halben  Europa 
das  spanische  Joch. 

Plural 'for  all  three  genders, 
die  wohlthatigen  Folgen 
der  wohlthatigen  Folgen 
den  politischen  Kraften 
die  neuen  Meinungen. 

It  will  he  observed , that  all  oblique  cases  of 
the  Adjective,  if  preceded  by  the  definite  article*) 


*)  or  by  any  other  determinative  word,  whose  termi- 
nation and  declension  are  like  those  of  the  definite  article, 
e.  g.  jeder,  welcher,  anderer  etc. 
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terminate  in  en , with  the  exception  of  the  accusa- 
tive singular  of  the  feminine  and  neuter,  as  these 
are  always  like  the  nominative. 

b)  with  the  indefinite  article: 

Masc.  Fem. 

N.  ein  dreissigjahriger  Krieg  eine  fortdauernde  Trennung 
G.  eines  dreissigjahrigenKriegs  einer  grossen  Partei 
D.  einemdreissigjahrigenKriege  einer  neuen  Sympathie 
A.  einen  bleibenden  Damm  eine  fortdauernde  Trennung 
Neuter. 

ein  halbes  Jahrhundert 
eines  halben  Jabrhunderts 
einem  grossen  Schauplatze 
ein  halbes  Jahrhundert. 

It  will  be  seen  that  here  the  indefinite 
article  and  some  pronouns  like,  mein , dein , 
sem,  etc.,  do  not  show  the  characteristic  letters 
of  the  genders , viz.  r for  the  masculine , e for 
the  feminine,  and  s for  the  neuter.  Consequently 
this  declension  differs  from  the  preceeding  in 
the  nominative  singular  only.  — If  the  adjective 
is  not  preceded  by  any  article,  pronoun,  or  nu- 
meral, it  takes  the  terminations  of  the  definite 
article,  e.  g.  grosser  Staat,  etc. 

The  formation  of  the  comparative  and  super- 
lative of  adjectives  is  shown  in  the  words  lang, 
langer,  traurigst ; 

viz.  r or  er  for  the  comparative  and  st  for  the 
superlative. 


Numerals. 

Cardinal  numbers: 
one  = ein 

two  = zwei  OHG.  zwo 

three  = drei 

four  = vier 

five  = fiinf 

six  = seeks 

seven  = sieben 

eight  = acht 

nine  = rieun 

ten  = zehn 

eleven  = elf 

twelve  = zwolf 

thirteen  = dreizehn 

fourteen  = vier  zehn 

fifteen  ==  fiinf  zehn 

sixteen  ==  sechzehn 

seventeen  = siebzehn 

eighteen  = achlzehn 

nineteen  = nkunzehn 

twenty  = zwanzig 

twenty  one  = einundzwanzig , etc. 

thirty  = dreissig 

fourty  = vierzig,  etc. 

hundred  = hundert 

two  hundred  = zweihundert , etc. 

thousand  = tausend 

a million  = tine  Million. 
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Ordinal  numbers. 

„die  erste  Wirkung“,  , , Philipp  der  zweite“  show 
the  ordinal  numbers ; f.  i. 

the  first  = der  erste 
the  second  = der  zweite 

that  is  to  say,  the  addition  of  te  or  ste  to  the  car- 
dinal number  will  transform  it  into  an  ordinal  one, 
f.  i.  zehn  — zehnte , etc.  From  zwei  to  neunzehn 
te  is  added,  the  others  take  ste , f.  i.  hundert  — 
hundertste , the  third  is  irregular  der  dritte. 

The  ordinal  numbers  are  declined  like  adjectives. 
The  multiplicative  numbers  are  formed  by  ad- 
ding faltig,  the  English  fold,  or  fach,  e.  g.  single  = 
einfach,  tenfold  = zehnfnch. 

The  numeral  adverbs  are  formed  by  mat , seep.  48. 
once  ==  einrnal 
tentimes  ==  zehnmal , etc. 

The  pronoun. 

The  following  instances  show  the  different 
pronouns : 

The  demonstrative  pronoun: 
this  = dieser  (Bund) , diese  (Theilnehmung), 
dieses  (Konigreich). 

that  = jener,  jene , jenes  (jene  Lander),  they 
are  declined  like  the  definite  article. 

this,  which,  who  = der  (den  aufglimmenden 
Funken , etc.),  die  (er  zu  vertilgen  strebte),  das. 
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They  are  declined  like  the  article  der , die, 
das,  with  the  exception  of  the  gen.  sing.,  which  is 
dessen,  deren,  dessen,  (instead  of  des,  der,  des)  and 
the  genitive  and  dative  plural  which  are : G.  deren 
or  derer,  D.  denen  (instead  of  der,  den). 

he,  she,  it  = derjenige\,  diejenige , dasjenige. 
the  same  = derselbe,  dieselbe,  dasselbe  (in  ,,den 
Einflnss  derselben(<)  are  compounds  of  der  (the)  and 
jeniger  = jener  (one)  and  der  the  and  selbe  same 
(self),  each  declined  separately  thus,  derjenige,  des- 
jenigen , etc.;  derselbe,  desselben,  etc. 

such  — solcher , solche.,  solches , declined  like 
an  adjective. 

The  relative  pronoun: 

who,  which  = welcher  (Frankreich  etc.),  welche 
(dieses  Land),  welches  (Philipp  der  zweite),  der,  die , 
das  (see  above),  who,  that  — wer,  was  (die  nordi- 
schen  Machte),  they  are  all  declined  like  the  de- 
monst.  pronoun  der,  die , das  (see  this);  welcher, 
welche,  welches  borrows  the  genetive  entirely  from 
the  dem.  pr.  der,  die,  dasfv iz.  dessen,  deren,  dessen. 

The  personal  pronoun: 

I = ich,  thou  = du,  he,  she,  it  — er  (die  er 
zu  vertilgen,  etc.),  sie  (weil  sie  etc.),  es  (und  es  ein 
halbes,  etc.). 

The  instances : so  wie  sie  ihm ; gegen  ihn ; ihnen 
selbst,  show  some  of  the  cases,  which  are: 
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N.  I = ich 
G.  of  me  = meiner 
D.  to  me  «=  mir 
A.  me  = mich 


thou  = du 
of  thee  = deiner 
to  thee  — dir 
thee  = dich 


Plural. 


N.  we  — rvir 
G.  of  us  = unser 
D.  to  us  = uns 
A.  us  = uns 
N.  he  = er 
G.  of  him  = seiner 
D.  to  him  = ihm 
A.  him  = ihn 


you  = ihr 
of  you  = euer 
to  you  = euch 
you  = euch 

it  = es 
of  it  = seiner 
to  it  = ihm 
it  = es 


she  = sie 
of  her  = ihrer 
to  her  ==  ihr 
her  = sie 
Plural  for  all  three  genders: 
they  =•  sie 
of  them  = ihrer 
to  them  = ihnen 


them  = sie 

That  the  personal  pronoun  in  German  must 
agree  in  gender  with  the  person  or  thing  it  pre- 
sents, will  be  seen  in  the  following  instances: 
Philipp  der  zweite,  die  er;  Die  Konigin,  weil  sie; 
dieses  Land,  und  es. 

The  possessive  pronoun: 
my  = mein,  thy  — dein,  his,  its,  sein , (von 
seinen  ungeheueren,  etc.)  her  = ihr,  our  —unser, 
your  — euer,  their  = ihr  (durch  ihren  Beitritt). 
Declined  like  the  indefinite  article  ein,  eine , ein, 
in  the  plural  like  the  definite  article. 

The  interrogative  pronoun: 
who  = wer,  (declined  like  the  demonst.  pr. 
der),  what  = was . 
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The  indefinite  pronouns: 
some  one,  somebody  = einer,  eine,  eines,  je- 
mand  (je  — mann  = man),  nobody  = Niemand, 
keiner , keine,  k eines , something  = etwas  (etwas 
Grosses),  everybody  = Jedermann  ( jeder-mann). 


The  Verb. 

The  three  auxiliary  verbs  of  the  German 
languages  haben.  sein,  werden , are  to  be  found  in 
the  following  passages  of  the  text. 

in  der  politischen  Welt";  „Autheil  geha(tt 
halte" ; „hat  mehr  oder.weniger",  ,,war  gegen  die 
neuen  Meinungen ",  ,,war  Rache",  etc.;  „wurde  der 
Bilrgerkrieg “,  etc.;  „vorhanden  gewcsen ,,erkannt 
halte „wave  allein  schon“;  wird  sic/i  einen  Weg“}  etc. 


to  have  = haben> 
having  ==  ha  bend 
p.  part,  had  = gehabt. 
Present. 


Indicative 

Subjunctive 

I have  = ich  habe 

ich  habe 

thou  hast  = du  hast 

du  habest 

he  has  = er  hat 

er  habe 

we  have  = rvir  haben 

rvir  haben 

you  have  — ihr  habt 

ihr  habet 

they  have  = sie  haben 

sie  haben 

Imp  er  feet. 

Indicative 

Subjunctive 

I had  = lch  halte 
du  hattest 
er  hatte 
rvir  hat  ten 
ihr  hattet 
sie  hatten 


the  same  as  the 
Indicative,  but 
w.ih  the  a modi- 
fied; ich  hatte , 
etc. 
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The  perfect  is  formed  of  the  present  with  the 
passed  participle  ich  habe  gehabt,  etc.,  and  the 
Pluperfect  with  the  imperfect  and  the  past  parti- 
ciple ich  hatte  gehabt,  etc.,  which  is  to  be  seen  in 
,,Antheil  gehabt  hdtte“ 

The  future  of  every  verb  is  formed  by  the 
auxiliary  werden  (see  farther  on'i  and  the  infinitive 
of  the  verb,  thus:  ich  werde  haben,  ich  werde  gehabt 
haben,  ich  wiirde  haben , etc. 


to  be  = sein 
being  = seiend 
been  = gewesen. 


Present. 


Imperfect. 


Ind.  Subj.  Ind.  Subj. 

Iam  =ecA6m(be)  ich  set  I was =ich  war  ich  wcire 


thou  art  = dubist  du  seiest 
he  is  = er  ist  er  sei 
we  are  —wir  sind  wirseien 
you  are  =ihr  seid  ihr  seied 
they  are  = sie  sind  sie  seien 


du  warst  duwarest 

er  war  er  ware 

wirwaren( were)  wirwaren 
ihr  waret  ihr  waret 

sie  waren  sie  wdren 


The  perfect  ich  bin  gewesen , etc.  Pluperf.  ich 
war  gewesen , etc.  Future  ich  werde  sein , etc. 

The  auxiliary  verb  werden , lit.  to  become,  to 
be  (hence  word). 

Inf.  werden 

Pres.  Part,  werdend 

Pass.  Part,  geworden 
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Present. 

Imp  erfect. 

Ind. 

Subj. 

Ind.  Subj. 

ch  werde 

ich  werde 

ich  wurde  ich  wiirde  etc. 

du  wirst 

du  werdest 

du  wurdest 

er  wird 

er  werde 

er  wurde 

wir  werden 

wir  werden 

wir  wurden 

ihr  werdet 

ihr  werdet 

ihr  wurdet 

sie  werden 

sie  werden 

sie  wurden . 

Perf. 

ich  bin  geworden 

, Plup.  ich  war  geworden , 

Fut.  ich  werde  werden , ich  werde  geworden  sem,  etc. 
The  active  verb. 

The  following  are  the  instances,  in  which  the 
active  verb  occurs: 

Infinitive:  zu  zerbrechen , zu  vertilgen,  zu  er- 
halten,  anzuschliessen , zu  versuhnen , zu  entziinden , 
zu  erleuchten. 

These  instances  show,  that  the  infinitive  ends 
in  en  (or  n by  elision  of  the  e).  • 

The  present  participle:  bleibend , auflebend, 

aufglimmend , verheerend. 

The  past  participle ; regular:  gerichtet,  gestellt, 
entziindet,  erkannt,  begleitet]  irregular:  empfunden, 
ausgeloscht,  geschehen,  genommen,  geblieben. 

The  present  tense:  sich  ereignen,  schliessen 

sich  an,  bewacht. 

The  imperfect ; regular  : machte , erschiitterte , 
xoeckte,  streble,  aufthurmte , verstdrkte,  rucklen , etc.; 
irregular:  herflossen,  zog,  gab,  beschloss , nahm, 

fineng  an,  kamen,  zertrat,  fanden,  fand , ging. 
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The  perfect:  ist  geschehen , hat  empfunden, 
gestellt  liatte,  erkannt  hatte,  hat  ausgeldscht. 

The  future:  wird  offnen. 

Passive  form:  wurde  entzundet. 

These  instances  show  that  the  grammatical 
termination  of  the  infinitive  is  en  (or  n by  elision 
of  the  e ) that  of  the  present  participle  end , of  the 
imperfect  te , of  the  passed  participle  t or  et,  with  the 
prefix  added  to  the  root.  (Exceptions  see  next  page.) 

Conjugation  of  the  regular  verb: 

Inf.  mach  - en 

Pres.  part,  mach -end 

Past  part,  ge-macht-t. 

The  instances:  schliessen  sicli  an,  fingen  an, 
shows  that  separable  prefixes  like  an  separate  in 
the  present  and  imperfect. 

Present. 


Ind. 

Subj. 

ich  mach-e  I make 

ich  mach- 

-e 

du 

— St 

du  — 

est 

er 

— t 

er  — 

e 

wir 

— en 

wir  — 

en 

ihr 

— et 

ihr  — 

et 

sie 

— en 

sie  — 

en. 

Imperfect. 

ich  mach-te  I made 
du  — test 
er  — te 
wir  — ten 
ilir  — tet 
sie  — ten. 
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Perfect. 

Ich  habe  gemacht , etc.  I have  made. 

P luperfect. 

Ich  hatte  gemacht , etc.  I had  made. 

First  F utur e. 

Ich  werde  machen , etc.  I shall  make. 

Ich  wiirde  machen , etc.  I should  make. 

Second  Future. 

Ich  werde  gemacht  haben , etc.  I shall  have  made. 

Ich  wiirde  gemacht  haben , etc.  I should  have  made. 

Imperative:  , 

mache,  make 

machet , ) , 

, . > make 

machen  sie  j 

The  passive  Verb. 

The  passive  voice  is  formed  by  the  auxiliary 
verb  werden and  the  past  participle,  thus:  ich  werde 
gemacht , etc.  The  perfect:  ich  bin  gemacht  worden , 
instead  of  geworden. 

It  will  be  observed  in  the  instances  given, 
that  the  german  verb  takes  the  augment  ge  in  the 
past  participle,  f.  i.  richten,  gerichtet , machen , ge- 
macht, which  however  is  not  the  case  in  entziindet , 
begleitet;  in  ausgeloscht,  the  augment  separates  the 
prefix  aus  from  the  root  loschen.  These  instances 
show  the  rule  that  if  the  root  has  an  inseparable 
prefix,  it  does  not  take  the  ge  as  in  entziindet , 
begleitet,  but  if  the  prefix  is  a separable  adverb  or 
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preposition,  ge  joins  the  root,  and  consequently 
comes  between  the  separable  prefix  and  the  root 
as  aus-geloscht.  — Verbs  with  the  foreign  termi- 
nation iren,  or  ieren,  as  regieren , to  govern,  do  also 
not  take  the  pref.  ge  in  the  pass.  part,  regiert. 

The  irregular  verbs, 
occurring  in  the  text  are  these: 
geschehen , anschliessen , herflossen , empfunden^zog, 
zerbrechen , gab , beschloss , nahm , genommen , fingen 
an , erhalten , kamen , zertrat , fanden , ging,  geblieben , 
fand. 

This  shows  that  the  imperfect  of  irregular 
verbs  is  formed  by  the  alteration  of  the  vowel  or 
diphthong:  of  the  root  ziehen — zog,  fliessen  — /?oss, 
beschliessen — beschloss,  geben — nehmen  — nahm, 
fmden  — /VmrZ,  etc. 

The  passed  participle  ends  in  en  and  generally 
modifies  the  vowel  of  the  root,  as  nehmen — genom- 
men, schliessen  — geschlossen , etc. 

The  vowel  of  the  root  may  change  in  the 
imperfect  into  o,  a,  i,  or  ?/. 

This  gives  several  classes  of  irregular  verbs 
which  will  be  found  p.  108. 

The  prepositions 

of  the  text  are:  se*7,  m,  20/, , aw,  a?/s,  wow,  gegen, 
durch,  unter , 6e/,  a?//,  /Yir.  The  text  shows  which 
case  these  prepositions  govern:  (dem  Anfang), 
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zu  (einem  Schauplatze) , ans  (dem  Innern),  von 
(dem  Innern) , bei  (diesem  Volke) , mit  (seinen 
Schrecken),  govern  tlie  dative,  (lurch  (die  Refor- 
mation) , gegen  (ihn) , fur  (einander) , govern  the 
accusative. 

An  (die  Miindung),  auf  (ein  halbes  Jahrkundert), 
in  (welchem,  in  die  Asche),  unter  (vier  sturmischen 
Regierungen),  govern  the  accusative,  when  the  verb 
expresses  motion  to  a place:  in  die  Asche  legte,  zog 
in  das  Herz,  etc.-,  and  the  dative,  when  rest,  or 
motion  in  a place  is  to  be  expressed : in  welchem 
es  sich  erkannt  hatte , etc. 

The  following  prepositions  govern  the  genitive: 
unweit  (un-weit,  wide),  not  far  from,  near 
mittels  (see  mittel  — middle)  by  means  of 
kraft,  or  vermdge  (comp.  E.  may,  might)  by  virtue  of 
laut  (E.  loud),  according  to 
wahrend  (comp.  E.  wear),  during 
ungeaclitet  ( achten , to  consider),  notwithstanding. 
trotz , in  spite  of 

oberhalb , above,  unterhalb , below,  innerhalb1  within, 
ausserhalb,  without 

diesseitj  on  this  side,  jenseit , on  that  side 
statt  or  anstatt , instead 
langs , along 

zufolge , in  consequence  of. 

Prepositions  which  govern  the  dative : 
seit,  zu,  aus , von , bei,  mit,  ne6s£(with),  nach  (after), 
gegeniiber  (opposite). 

\ 
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The  following  goyern  the  Accusative: 
durch , fiir,  gegen , urn  (at) , ohne  (without) , wider 
(against,  contrary  to). 

The  following  govern  sometimes  the  dative, 
sometimes  the  accusative  (see  higher  up) : 
an,  auf,  in,  unter,  ilber  (over) , vor  (before),  hinter 
(behind),  neben  (next  to),  zwischen( between)* 

The  Adverb. 

The  adverbs  in  text  are: 
bis,  liaunij  wo,  mehr , weniger , beinahe,  dazu , dafiir , 
dahin,  zugleich , zuerst,  vorher , vorhandeny 
so,  wie,  schon , wieder,  eben , jetzt. 

The  Conjunction. 

Conjunctions  occurring  in  the  text:  vnd,  odery 
aber,  zwar , dass,  als,  wie , weil. 

Construction  of  sentences. 

The  construction  of  sentences,  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  for  the  student  of  the  German 
language,  will  be  easily  understood  by  those,  who 
have  mastered  the  text  given  here.  There  are 
independent  and  subordinate  sentences. 

Independent  sentences.*) 

Die  Reformation  machte  den  Niederlandern  das 
spanische  Joch  unertraglich.  Die  Trennung 


*)  which  convey  a complete  sense. 
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in  der  Kirche  hatte  in  Deutschland  eine  fort- 
dauernde  politische  Trennung  zur  Folge. 
Die  Hand  des  Fleisses  hat  alle  verderblichen 
Spuren  dieses  Kriegs  wieder  ausgeloscht. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  in  a principle  sentence, 
when  the  verb  is  in  a simple  tense,  the  place  of 
the  verb  corresponds  with  the  English.  If  the  verb 
is  in  a compound  tense,  the  auxiliary  verb  only 
will  be  in  the  same  place  as  the  English,  where- 
as the  principal  verb  terminates  the  sentence: 
Die  Hand  des  Fleisses  hat  — — ausgeloscht, 
welche  sich  in  diesem  Zeitraume  ereignen; 
wo  sie  nicht  urspriinglich  daraus  herflossen; 
woran  die  Reformation  nicht  den  vornehmsten 
Antheil  gehabt  hatte ; und  sich  an  die  Spitze 
einer  Religionspartei  gestellt  hatte,  etc. 

In  subordinate  sentences  the  verb  is  thrown 
to  the  end,  and  if  it  be  in  a compound  tense,  the 
auxiliary  will  come  after  the  verb : gestellt  hatte. 

In  German  as  well  as  in  English,  sentences 
are  frequently  inverted,  by  placing  any  of  the  parts 
of  speech,  dependent  on  the  verb,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  phrase.  In  such  cases  the  subject  is  al- 
ways placed  after  the  verb:  e.  g.  Die  Reformation 
war  es , was,  etc. 
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OF 


lectures  & Demonstrations  on  Memory, 


LL  the  methods  hitherto  obtaining,  which  have  for 


their  object  to  facilitate  Learning  by  heart,  have 
possessed  the  inherent  difficulty  of  presenting  an  array 
of  rules  more  difficult  to  overcome  than  the  subject- 
matter  which  they  aim  at  mastering.  Dr.  Pick,  having 
made  Psychology  his  special  study,  has  thereupon 
founded  and  evoked  a helping  agent  at  once  simple 
and  natural,  and  capable  of  being  brought  instantly 
into  active  operation. 

This  method  has  been  amply  tested  by  the  leading 
men  and  public  organs  of  opinion  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, and  recognised  as  thoroughly  available,  as  the 
subjoined  notices  sufficiently  testify.  In  a single  lec- 
ture, of  one  hour’s  duration,  Dr.  Pick  will  afford 
proofs  not  only  of  what  he  is  enabled  to  accomplish 
by  means  of  his  method,  but  will  enable  his  auditors 
to  achieve  the  most  surprising  feats  of  memory. 

To  afford  the  means  of  appreciating  the  results  of 
his  system,  the  Professor  submits  the  following  tests: — 

1st.  Upon  a number,  composed  of  a hundred  units 
or  more,  being  dictated,  the  Professor  will  reproduce 
the  same  from  memory,  beginning  from  right  to  left 
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or  left  to  right,  repeating  them  either  in  groups  of 
three,  or  continuously. 

For  example:  Suppose  the  following  to  be  given:  — 
• 1 2 3 4 5 

576,  349,  876,  543,  946,  etc.,  etc. 

Required  to  know  the  second  figure  in  group  5?  — 
Answer.  4. 

Next,  the  units  composing  group  2? — A.  349. 

Again,  To  what  group  do  the  units  543  belong? — 
A.  To  group  4. 

2nd.  The  Professor  will  repeat  a given  series  of 
proper  names,  of  numbers,  or  other  designations,  ac- 
cording to  the  order  which  shall  have  been  indicated, 
singly  or  in  groups. 

3rd.  A hundred  tablets,  containing  the  solution  of 
a great  number  of  difficult  points  relating  to  various 
sciences,  will  be  distributed  amongst  the  public,  in 
order  that  questions  may  be  addressed  to  the  Profes- 
sor thereon,  and  a means  be  afforded  of  ascertaining 
the  readiness  with  which  answers  will  be  returned. 
The  following  is  a specimen  of  the  snbjects  treated: 
the  specific  gravities  of  more  than  a hundred  sub- 
stances, with  five  decimals : the  superficies  and  popu- 
lation of  the  principal  countries:  the  population  of 
more  than  three  hundred  towns ; the  height  of  three 
hundred  mountains;  the  titles  of  the  Pandects  and 
of  different  codes;  the  chapters  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments;  the  date  of  the  birth  and  death  of  more 
than  three  hundred  celebrated  men ; the  dates  of  batt- 
les, of  treaties  of  peace,  and  the  most  remarkable 
facts  of  universal  history;  the  number  of  stars  in  the 
several  constellations;  the  diameters  of  the  planets; 
the  estimate  of  the  product  of  the  different  taxes, 
etc.,  etc. 
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4th.  The  demons Iration  and  immediate  application 
of  the  principle  whereon  is  based  the  system. 

i5th.  As  proof 'final,  the  Professor  will  recite  the 
number  which  sh9.ll  have  been  (dictated  9t  the  opening 
of  the  lecture. 

N.  B. — The  entire  system  to  be  developed  in  a 
course  of  four  or  five  lectures ; during  which,  besides 
the  general  application  afforded,  the  special  adaptabi- 
tliy  of  the  method  to  learning  by  heart  words  either 
isolated  or  combined  in  a passage  of  prose  or  poetry; 
to  the  study  of  Natural  History,  Geography,  Statistics, 
History,  Chemistry  and  Foreign  Languages,  will  be 
fully  shewn. 

The  Lectures  delivered  in  French,  German,  or 
English. 

(Dr.  Pick  applies  his  method  to  the  study  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Languages,  and  has  classes  of  German, 
French  and  Latin,  at  his  private  residence). 


SYLLABUS  OF  THE  ABOVE  COURSE. 

INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE,  with  Practical  Demonstra- 
tions. 

SECOND  LECTURE.  — The  Fundamental  Priciples  of  the 
System  — Application  to  a Series  of  Words  with  or 
without  Connection  — To  the  Study  of  Languages 
— Propter  Names  — The  Kings  of  England 

THIRD  LECTVRE.  — Application  to  the  Permanent  Re- 
membrance of  numbers  and  Statistics  generally  — 
Numbers  of  Inhabitants  of  the  Principal  Countries 
of  the  World. 

FOURTH  LECTURE.  — Application  to  the  Study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  History,  Chronology,  and  Chemistry. 

FIFTH  LECTURE.  — Application  to  Foreign  Languages. 

SIXTH  LECTURE.  — Application  to  the  Study  of  Prose  and 
Poetry  — Proper  Names,  Botany,  &c.  — A Series  of 
Figures. 
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OPINIONS  EXTRACTED  FROM  FRENCH 
AND  GERMAN  NEWSPAPERS. 


Journal  des  Debats,  '24th  January,  1854. 

This  method  has  been  examined  by  a Special  Com- 
mission appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Educa- 
tion ; and  the  report  of  this  Commission  composed  of 
Inspectors-General  of  Public  Education,  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  terms  so  favourable  to  M.  Pick,  that  he  has 
been  allowed  to  demonstrate  his  method  before  the  pu- 
pils of  the  Upper  Normal  School  (College  of  Preceptors). 


La  Presse,  1st  February,  1853. 

By  this  method  of  M.  Pick , one  may  become  ac- 
quainted with,  and  possessed  of  for  a life-time,  a 
scientific  instrument  both  apt  and  sure,  which  engra- 
ves on  the  memory,  in  a manner  indelible,  and  with- 
out producing  any  sense  of  fatigue,  things  the  most 
fleeting  and  abstract. 

Thus,  in  the  two  preparatory  lectures  which  he  has 
already  given,  M.  Pick,  by  means  of  his  method,  has 
succeeded  in  making  his  auditors  retain,  upon  one 
hearing,  a series  of  more  than  forty  words.  What 
results  may  not  be  looked  for  on  the  completion  of 
the  course  ? 


V Illustration,  llh  January,  1854. 

...M.  Pick  has  consequently  based  his  method  upon 
the  principle,  that  it  is  necessary  to  fortify  the  first 
impressions  or  ideas  by  mutually  comparing  them.  To 
enlarge  upon  the  special  application  of  this  method 
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would  require  much  time;  suffice  it  so  say,  that  its 
simplicity  invests  it  with  great  value,  with  reference 
as  well  to  the  study  of  the  classics  as  of  the  natural 
sciences. 

The  practical  usefulness  of  this  German  Professor’s 
method  has  been  instrumental  in  obtaining  for  him  the 
honour  of  teaching  it  in  the  first  establishment  of 
public  education  in  France;  viz.,  at  the  Upper  Normal 
School.  We  hope  that  M.  Pick  will  soon  resume  those 
public  lectures  at  the  “Athenee”  which,  lastseason, 
met  with  such  remarkable  success. 


M.  Pick  has  demonstrated  to  my  pupils,  in  a course 
of  four  lessons,  a method  which  is  peculiarly  his  own, 
the  purpose  whereof  is  to  render  the  memory  more 
energetic  and  retentive.  This  method  is  founded  on 
the  association  of  ideas,  is  of  great  simplicity,  and 
applicable  alike  to  figures , to  names  and  to  ideas, 
whether  singly  or  combined,  in  a passage  of  prose  or 
poetry,  and  to  foreign  languages.  The  experiment 
tried  by  the  Professor  in  my  establishment  has  been 
crowned  with  the  most  complete  success. 

My  pupils  have  been  enabled  to  learn  and  retain, 
with  comparative  facility,  matters  the  very  difficulty 
of  which  generally  repels  the  most  happy  memory; 
for  instance,  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  prin- 
cipal countries  in  the  world,  specific  gravities,  and  a 
sum  total  of  seventy-five  figures.  One  of  the  main 
adventages  of  the  method  is,  to  prevent  anything  being 
learned  mechanically  and  superficially  — to  substitute, 
so  to  speak,  reasoning  for  memory. 

(Signed)  Hortus,  Head  Master. 

Porac,  Head  Master. 
&c.,  &c. 
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Professor  Weber,  late  Director  of  the  Preceptors' 
College,  in  Bremen,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  wri- 
ters on  General  Education , has  expressed  himself, 
in  regard  to  this  method,  in  the  following  terms: — 
I advance  iriy  conviction,  based  upon  scientific  prin- 
ciples, that  though  all  the  methods  hitherto  put  forth 
have  merely  resulted  in  procuring  a display  of  certain 
tours  de  force,  and  have  simply  enabled  the  inventor, 
after  devoting  a life-time  to  the  acquisition  of  his 
peculiar  system , to  stimulate  curiosity  and  wonder, 
but  not  to  induce  imitation,  this  method  of  Dr.  Pick’s 
is  really  practical,  and  presents  the  inestimable  ad- 
vantage of  being  true  to  nature,  easy  to  be  acquired, 
and  applicable  forthwith  without  any  loss  of  time 
whatever.  To  every  one  who  attended  Dr.  Pick’s  lec- 
ture, it  was  rendered  manifest  that,  to  strengthen  the 
memory,  and  procure  results  seemingly  impossible, 
one  should  recur  to  the  aid  of  this  method,  and  to 
no  other.  Its  advantages  in  connection  with  educa- 
tion were  at  once  made  evident  to  all  present ; and 
I do  not  hesitate  to  express  the  opinion,  that  this 
method  should  be  adopted  in  all  public  establishments 
of  education.  (Signed)  Weber. 


TESTIMONIALS,  AND  OPINIONS 
EXTRACTED  FROM  THE 
ENGLISH  PRESS. 


Morning  Post,  25 th  November,  1859. 


University  of  Oxford. — Magdalen  Hall. 

On  Wednesday  evening , through  the  kindness  of 
the  principal  of  this  hall,  Dr.  Edward  Pick,  late  lec- 
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turer  in  the  universities  of  Vienna,  Leipsic,  Heidel- 
berg, and  Paris,  delivered  in  the  dining-hall  a lecture 
on  memory,  with  practical  demonstrations  of  his  sy- 
stem for  making  it  more  energetic  and  retentive.  The 
meeting  was  attended  by  the  principal  of  Magdalen 
Hall  and  Miss  Macbride,  the  Warden  of  Wadham 
and  Mrs.  Symons,  Rev.  H.  Gan  dell,  Rev.  A.  M.  Chri- 
stopher, and  a large  number  of  masters  of  arts  , ba- 
chelors, and  undergraduates.  The  Principal  of  Mag- 
dalen Hall  introduced  Dr.  Pick  to  the  meeting,  and 
stated  that  that  gentleman  had  acquired  great  cele- 
brity as  a lecturer  on  the  best  mode  of  improving 
and  strengthening  the  memory  at  the  universities  of 
Vienna,  Leipsic,  Heidelberg,  and  more  especially  at 
Paris,  where  his  system  had  been  examined  by  a 
special  commission  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Public 
Education,  and  they  had  reported  so  favourably  on 
its  merits,  that  he  was  allowed  to  demonstrate  it  be- 
fore the  pupils  of  the  Upper  Normal  School  at  the 
College  of  Preceptors. 

Dr.  Pick  then  addressed  the  meeting,  and  made  some 
passing  remarks  on  the  nature  of  memory,  its  great 
value,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  streng- 
thened and  made  more  retentive.  He  then  adverted 
to  the  many  ponderous  and  defective  processes  which 
had  been  employed  to  effect  that  end,  and  stated  that 
having  devoted  considerable  time  and  attention  to  the 
subject,  he  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  could 
only  be  attained  by  the  application  of  sound  and  na- 
tural principles,  at  once  simple  and  exact,  and  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  the  intellectual  nature  of  man.  He 
stated  that,  upon  those  principles,  his  whole  system 
was  based,  and  that  by  the  true  association  of  ideas 
and  the  transformation  of  things  void  of  meaning  into 
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things  significant,  results  were  obtained  which  at  first 
sight  appeared  incredible,  but  were  really  practicable, 
and  within  the  easy  reach  of  the  meanest  capacity, 
besides  being  equally  applicable  to  the  study,  of  chro- 
nology, natural  history,  statistics,  chemistry  and  lan* 
guages.  The  professor  then  gave  a practical  illustra- 
tion of  his  system  as  regards  the  retention  of  numbers 
by  inviting  the  company  to  mention  a series  of  figures 
three  in  group.  Thirty-three  groups  were  named  and 
chalked  on  the  panels  of  the  dining-hall,  and  as  soon 
as  this  was  done,  Dr.  Pick  repeated  from  memory  the 
whole  of  the  figures,  first  forwards,  then  backwards, 
and  challenged  the  company  to  name  any  group  and 
he  would  tell  them  what  numbers  composed  it.  The 
professor  was  severely  tested,  but  succeeded  in  every 
instance,  and  was  rewarded  with  rounds  of  applause. 
With  a view  of  showing  how  a true  association  of 
ideas  assisted  the  memory,  he  applied  a test  to  his 
audience,  and  asked  them  to  associate  the  following 
ideas : — Memory  or  remembrance,  history,  wars,  revo- 
lutions, gunpowder,  explosions,  steam,  railways,  cele- 
rity, electric  telegraph,  Atlantic  cable,  America,  cot- 
ton industry,  England,  progress,  civilisation,  Chinese 
missionaries,  Church,  Reformation,  Germany,  Gutten- 
berg,  printing,  and  newspapers.  Having  only  once 
enumerated  these  ideas,  he  requested  the  audience  to 
repeat  them  in  their  consecutive  order,  then  backwards, 
and  afterwards  indiscriminately.  This  was  done  suc- 
cessfully, and  the  audience  appared  to  be  surprised 
with  their  own  proficiency.  The  professor  gave  fur- 
ther illustrations  of  his  system  in  facilitating  the  study 
of  languages,  and  concluded  by  enumerating  once  more 
the  thirty  three  groups  of  figures  which  were  given 
in  the  early  part  of  the  lecture,  and  guaranteed  that 
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every  one  who  attended  his  course  of  four  or  five 
lectures  should  be  enabled  to  do  the  same  with  equal 
facility. 

The  Principal  of  Magdalen  Hall,  on  the  part  of  the 
audience,  thanked  Dr.  Pick  for  his  very  interesting 
lecture,  and  expressed  the  gratification  it  afforded  him 
to  witness  the  results  of  a system  of  energising  the 
memory  by  a process  which  had  the  great  recommen- 
dations of  being  simple,  natural,  and  effective. 

The  Professor  returned  thanks;  and  announced  that 
it  was  his  intention  to  form  a class,  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  the  details  of  bis  entire  system,  and  of 
showing  how  applicable  it  was  to  every  branch  of 
study. 

Westbourne  College . 

Dear  Dr.  Pick, — I beg  to  thank  you  for  the  inter- 
esting course  of  lectures  which  at  my  request  you 
gave  to  my  pupils*  in  this  place. 

If  your  system  were  a mere  artificial  method  of 
cramming  the  memory  with  facts  and  dates  for  special 
occasions,  I should  not  care  much  about  it ; but  as  it 
demands  thought,  reflection  and  comparison,  before  it 
can  be  made  available;  and  as  it  shews  the  pupil 
how  by  this  means  he  can  readily  and  permanently 
fix  in  his  mind  facts,  dates  and  words;  I look  upon 
it  as  an  important  instrument  in  the  aid  of  education. 

I have  the  honour,  etc. 

Signed:  C.  Mackenzie. 


Stamford  Hill  Ladies'  College, 
My  dear  Sir,  — The  impression  afforded  to  me  by 
your  interesting  lectures  was  just  this,  that  instead  of 
merely  offering  a mechanical  aid  for  the  retention  of 
dates,  names,  etc.,  the  intrinsic  merit  of  your  system, 
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both  to  teacher  and  pupil,  is  the  discipline  it  demands 
of  the  reflective  powers.  It  thus  appears  to  me  of 
much  wider  application  and  importance  than  any  mere 
verbal  aid  to  the  memory  usually  termed  Mnemonics. 

If  you  think  the  opinion  of  one  who  has  the  expe- 
rience of  forty  years  of  teaching  as  the  chief  recom- 
mendation for  the  value  of  her  judgment,  etc. 

Signed:  J.  W.  Hornblower. 


Morning  Post,  24 th  January,  1860. 

University  Intelligence. — Oxford. 

Dr.  Edward  Pick,  late  lecturer  in  the  universities  of 
Vienna,  Leipsic,  Heidelberg,  and  Paris,  whose  gratui- 
tous lectures  in  Magdalen-hall  and  council-chamber  on 
his  new  and  natural  system  for  improving  and  preserv- 
ing the  mental  faculties  and  facilitating  the  acquire- 
ment of  knowledge  excited  so  much  interest  last  term, 
is  about  to  pay  another  visit  to  this  university.  Not- 
withstanding that  his  last  visit  was  in  the  closing  week 
of  term,  he  gathered  round  him  large  and  attentive 
audiences,  and  succeeded  in  forming  an  extensive  class. 
This  had  the  effect  of  exciting  a thirst  for  a wider 
development  of  his  system,  and  already  classes  are 
being  formed  for  the  purpose  of  testing  its  merits 
and  capabilities. 


Daily  News,  March  1st,  1860. 

A singularly  interesting  lecture  was  given  yesterday 
by  Mr.  Edward  Pick,  the  mansion  of  Mr.  Russell  Gur- 
ney , at  Kensington , being  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Ladies’  Sanitary  Association  for  the  occasion. 

We  have  attended  previous  expositions  of  the  “art” 
of  memory,  as  it  has  been  called,  and  have  found  them 
to  be  mere  displays  of  clever  empiricism,  utterly  de- 
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stitute  of  theory  or  rule.  At  least,  the  exhibitors  of 
a surprising  retentiveness  of  mind  have  remained  satis- 
fied with  the  manifestation  of  their  power , without 
attempting  to  account  for  it.  This  was  not  the  cas© 
in  the  instance  we  have  now  to  record.  Dr.  Pick’s 
reputation  is  based  on  grounds  which  educated  men 
are  quick  to  respect.  Near  the  close  of  last  year  he 
lectured  at  Oxford,  with  the  express  approval  and 
co-operation  of  the  Principal  of  Magdalen-hall.  Indeed, 
the  facilities  of  acquiring  knowledge,  especially  tech- 
nical knowledge,  afforded  by  Dr.  Pick’s  system,  are 
so  evident  on  a brief  explanation,  that  no  unprejudi- 
ced. person  could  object  to  a theory  which  is,  more- 
over, capable  of  being  practically  exemplified  at  every 
step  of  its  development. 

He  gave  a most  convincing  illustration  , the  effect 
of  which  was  to  make  his  audience  astonish  themsel- 
ves, by  an  experiment  performed  among  them.  Dr. 
Pick  fixed  indelibly  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  and 
in  the  space  of  a few  minutes,  that  which  very  few, 
if  any,  of  them  could  have  recollected  from  the  la- 
boriously acquired  lore  of  the  school-room.  We  say 
“indelibly,”  for  this  is,  in  Ihruth,  the  chief  recommen- 
dation of  Dr.  Pick's  method,  distinguishing  it  from  a 
mere  parrot-like  system  of  teaching  words.  The  effort 
to  fix  in  the  memory  unknown  things  by  help  of  the 
known — new  ideas  by  means  of  familiar  ones — is  a 
keystone  in  his  constructive  theory. 


Daily  Telegraph,  May  8th,  1860. 

Willis’s  Rooms. — Dr.  Edward  Pick,  late  lecturer  at 
the  chief  of  the  German  universities,  delivered  an  in- 
troductory lecture  yesterday,  at  these  rooms  on  “Mne- 
monics.” The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Monckton  Mil- 
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nes,  M.  P.,  who  introduced  the  lecturer  in  a speech 
highly  eulogistic  of  his  method.  The  chairman  said 
that  Dr.  Pick  carried  testimonials  from  the  most  em- 
inent persons  of  learning  in  Germany,  and  had  in  this 
country  also,  and  in  France,  been  recognised  as  the 
propounder  of  philosophical  principles  which  must 
henceforth  be  admitted  in  all  systems  of  education. 
Dr.  Pick  professed  no  extraordinary  powers  of  me- 
mory, and  was  pot  intent  upon  surprising  his  audience 
by  any  display  of  such  powers.  He  wished  only  to 
demonstrate  the  utility  of  his  plan.  This  plan  was 
based  on  the  psychological  principle  that  ideas  enter 
the  mind  in  combination,  or  otherwise  are  so  faintly 
impressed  that  no  effort  of  memory  will  suffice  to  re- 
call them.  In  proof  of  this , he  first  recited  a long 
series  of  figures,  given  at  random  by  persons  present, 
and  chalked  upon  a board  which  was  hidden  from  his 
sight:  and  then — which  was  far  more  productive  of 
astonishment — enabled  his  hearers  to  perform  a feat 
hardly  less  difficult,  namely,  the  retention  of  some 
forty  or  fifty  words  in  regular  sequence.  . . . 


Daily  News,  May  8,  1860. 

The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Monckton 
Milnes,  M.  P.,  who , in  introducing  the  lecturer,  bore 
testimony  to  the  philosophic  principles  upon  which  the 
system  was  based.  He  said  that  Dr.  Pick  did  not 
possess  or  profess  any  extraordinary  faculty  of  me- 
mory; but  that,  in  the  pursuit  of  psychological  studies, 
he  had  been  led  to  consider  the  best  natural  means 
of  strengthening  and  vivifying  those  ideas  which  he 
desired  to  retain.  His  intention  was  not  to  show  how 
much  he  himself  could  do , but  how  much  he  could 
enable  others  to  do,  by  the  same  means.  In  this 
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method  of  training  the  mind,  reasoning  was  substitu- 
ted for  ordinary  processes  of  recollection.  Dr.  Pick 
gave  an  outline  of  the  plan  upon  which  he  was  pre- 
pared to  impart  several  branches  of  knowledge  in  a 
space  of  time  much  less  than  is  generally  required 
for  their  attainment.  He  said  that  there  were  some 
very  young  ladies  who,  on  the  conclusion  of  a recent 
course  of  demonstrative  lectures  given  by  him,  were 
able  to  perform  tasks  quite  as  difficult  as  that  which 
he  had  undertaken.  In  confirmation  of  his  statement 
he  asked  his  audience  to  apply  the  system  then  and 
there  in  an  effort  to  retain  large  groups  of  words  in 
a sequence  not  aided  by  any  continuation  of  sense. 
This  they  accordingly  did,  to  their  own  evident  won- 
der, for  the  string  of  words  easily  remembered  by  all 
present,  after  hearing  them  only  once,  must  have  num- 
bered between  forty  and  fifty.  It  may  be  briefly  said 
that  Dr.  Pick  proceeds  on  a theory  that  objects  are 
not  singly  recalled  by  any  effort  of  the  memory,  but 
must  have  been  originally  impressed  upon  the  mind 
by  association  with  other  objects.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
distinctive  feature  of  his  method  of  teaching,  that  ideas 
are  systematically  enforced  at  the  time  of  their  en- 
tering the  minds  of  his  pupils.  His  last  course  was 
attended  by  Count  Apponyi,  Mrs.  Milner  Gibson,  the 
Countess  of  Kinnoul,  Lady  Rivers,  Lady  Darnley, 
Lady  Monteagle , Lady  Franklin,  Lady  Whitbread, 
Lady  Forester,  and  other  distinguished  persons.  The 
new  course,  we  understand,  will  be  honoured  by  the 
presence  of  Lady  John  Rusell,  and  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
William  Cowper.  The  principles  exemplified  by  Dr. 
Pick  will  be  applied  specially  to  the  acquirement  of 
languages,  to  history,  chemistry,  jurisprudence,  and  all 
studies  wherein  memory  performs  a first  part. 
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Morning  Chronicle , May  9th,  1860. 

Dr.  Pick’s  Lecture  on  Memory.  — Mr.  R.  Monck- 
ton  Milnes,  M.  P.,  occupied  the  chair,  and,  in  intro- 
ducing the  lecturer  to  the  meeting,  said  that  Dr. 
Pick  was  made  known  to  him  in  Germany  by  seve- 
ral distinguished  friends,  and  was  celebrated  as  a 
gentleman  of  talent,  ingenuity,  and  integrity.  It  was 
while  engaged  at  Prague,  in  physiological  studies, 
that  Dr.  Pick  had  first  systematised  the  art  of  me- 
mory, and  rendered  that  quality  of  mind  independend 
•of  physical  organisation.  That  art  had  exercised  the 
minds  of  many  distinguished  men,  all  of  whom  had 
gone  on  the  arbitrary  principle.  But  the  system  of 
Dr.  Pick  was  founded  on  natural  principles  — upon 
•vtfiat  might  be  called  the  gymnastics  of  the  intellect, 
giving  greater  muscle  to  the  mind. 

Dr.  Pick  then  delivered  a singularly  interesting 
lecture  on  memory,  etc. 

The  lecture  having  been  concluded,  the  Chairman 
expressed  the  gratification  it  had  afforded  him,  and 
he  had  no  doubt  the  whole  audience,  in  witnessing 
the  pleasingly  successful  results  of  such  a simple  and 
effective  system  of  energising  the  memory. 

Morning  Chronicle,  July  25th,  1860. 

Dr.  E.  Pick  and  the  International  Statistical  Con- 
gress.— An  instructive  lecture  on  “Memory,”  with 
illustrations  of  a philosophical  system,  by  which  facts, 
images  , ideas  and  numbers  may  be  instantly  and  en- 
duringly  fixed  in  the  mind,  was  given  in  the  theatre 
of  King’s  College  by  Dr.  Edward  Pick,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vienna,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Committee 
of  the  International  Statistical  Congress.  At  the  close 
of  the  lecture  which  fully  explained  and  substantiated 
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the  theory  of  Dr.  Pick  a vote  of  thanks  was  propo- 
sed by  Alderman  Salomons,  M.  P.,  and  seconded  bjr 
Mr.  Freeland,  M.  P.  This  having  been  cordially  pas- 
sed by  the  meeting,  a second  motion  was  unanimously^ 
carried,  authorising  the  publication  of  the  lecture  in 
the  official  report  of  the  congress. 

Extract  from  an  Official  Report  of  the  International 
Statistical  Congress,  held  in  London,  July,  1860. 
The  general  way  adopted  for  the  study  of  a language 
is  to  begin  with  the  alphabet,  the  reading,  and  the 
grammar,  that  is  to  say,  to  learn  unknown  details, 
unknown  particulars  of  a thing  equally  unknown ; 
whereas  the  easy  and  natural  way  would  be,  to  start 
from  known  things,  and  to  compare  the  unknown  with 
it,  as  far  as  possible.  He  had  for  many  years  prac- 
tised the  application  of  this  principle,  and  had  ob- 
tained astonishing  results.  He  gave  first  all  those 
elements  of  the  foreign  languages  which  are  to  be 
found  in  our  own  language , the  unaltered  ones  first, 
then  the  altered.  In  pursuing  the  laws  by  which  the 
different  languages  have  been  formed  out  of  others, 
and  are  progressing  still,  it  was  very  easy  to  give  to 
the  pupils  a great  number  of  elements,  not  only  of 
words,  but  of  whole  sentences,  etc.,  which  would  be 
identical  with  or  analogous  to  the  words  and  phrases 
of  his  own  language.  Thus  the  pupil  is  introduced, 
in  a very  easy  way,  directly  into  the  very  life  of  the 
language  he  intends  to  learn,  without  any  mechani- 
cal labour  of  the  mind,  more  by  comparing  and  rea- 
soning. He  soon  gets  accustomed  to  the  changes  the 
same  roots  undergo  in  analogous  languages;  and  ha- 
ving in  this  way  learned  a small  piece  of  prose  by 
heart,  he  will  find  in  this  piece  a great  number  of 
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the  rules  of  the  grammar  applied,  consequently  known 
to  him  without  having  been  aware  of  it.  So  he  goes 
always  from  the  known  to  the  unknown  by  compa- 
rison and  reflection,  and  he  very  soon  becomes  master 
of  the  foreign  language,  without  much  trouble,  and  in 
a surer  way  than  the  usual  one,  because  the  associa- 
tion of  analogous  ideas,  which  is  always  going  on, 
assured  their  reproduction  for  the  future.  The  pro- 
fessor regretted  his  inability  to  explain  in  one  single 
lecture  all  the  applications  that  can  be  made  of  this 
principle  of  the  true  association  of  ideas. 

Morning  Chronicle,  December  22nd,  i860,  and  Civil 
Service  Gazette,  January  bth,  1861. 

An  interesting  course  of  lectures  by  Dr.  E.  Pick, 
on  the  development  of  memory,  has  just  been  brought 
to  a close  at  the  Middle  School , Peckham.  These 
lectures  have  been  attended  by  a considerable  number 
of  adults  resident  in  the  district,  as  well  as  by  the 
numerous  pupils  in  the  school ; and  the  system  taught 
by  Dr.  Pick  has  been  practically  tested  by  young  and 
old,  and  afforded  results  as  unexpected  as  they  were 
pleasing.  The  plan  of  developing  the  memory  has 
been  applied  in  the  course  of  the  lectures  to  history, 
geography,  statistics,  and  to  the  acquirement  of  the 
modern  languages'  and,  in  the  latter  case  especially, 
the  system  has  been  found  to  be  of  considerable  va- 
lue. In  his  plan  of  aiding  or  developing  the  memory, 
Dr.  Pick  claims,  and  justly  so,  the  credit  of  logically 
applying  the  principle  of  substituting  reasoning  for 
memory.  It  is  an  admitted  psychological  fact  that 
no  idea  occurs  to  the  mind  singly,  or  without  being 
called  by  some  other  idea  or  object.  This  joint  action 
tends  to  strengthen  the  impression  of  the  ideas  and 
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to  strengthen  the  memory ; and  Dr.  Pick  in  his  sy- 
stem endeavours  to  apply  it  practically.  As  a proof 
of  the  efficiency  of  his  system,  the  audience  were  ena- 
bled at  the  close  of  the  course , without  any  trouble 
or  effort,  to  remember  long  series  of  words,  with  or 
without  any  immediate  connection  with  each  other; 
lists  of  the  irregular  French  verbs,  long  lists  of  figu- 
res, statistics  of  the  population  and  commerce  of  the 
principal  countries  of  the  world,  historical  dates  con- 
nected with  ancient,  modern,  and  English  history,  to 
an  extend  which  seemed  to  justify  the  opinion  that  a 
royal  road  to  learning  had  at  last  been  discovered. 
The  application  of  the  principle  to  the  acquisition  of 
modern  languages  appeared  to  be  highly  successful, 
and  the  rapid  strides  made  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown  were  such  as  to  induce  perfect  confidence 
in  the  statement  of  the  learned  professor,  that  under 
this  system  a greater  knowledge  of  the  French  and 
German  languages  could  be  acquired  in  six  months, 
than  during  as  many  years  under  the  old-fashioned 
modes  of  teaching. 

The  Lancet,  November  10 Ih,  1860. 

Dr.  Pick’s  Lectures  on  Mnemonics. — Dr.  Pick,  who 
is  already  so  well  known  for  his  many  instructive 
and  interesting  lectures,  delivered  in  London  and  else- 
where, on  a new  and  natural  system  for  improving 
and  preserving  the  mental  faculties  and  facilitating 
the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  has  just  commenced 
a course  at  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Instiuttion.  It  was 
while  engaged  in  physiological  studies  at  Prague  that 
Dr.  Pick  first  systematized  the  art  of  memory,  and 
he  has  been  enabled  to  render  that  quality  of  the 
mind  almost  independent  of  physical  organization. 
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The  system  is  founded  on  natural  principles,  by  which 
facts,  images,  ideas,  and  numbers  may  be  instantly 
and  enduringly  fixed  in  the  mind.  His  method  can 
be  applied  to  the  acquiring  of  languages  , the  study 
of  anatomy,  and  other  subjects.  For  medical  students 
especially,  who  have  to  learn  and  to  remember  so 
much,  it  would  prove  especially  useful.  A practical 
illustration  of  his  system , especially  as  regards  the 
retention  of  numbers  in  the  mind,  at  once  shows  the 
nature  and  extent  of  his  method.  He  applies  a test 
to  his  audience  in  showing  how  the  association  of 
ideas  assists  the  memory.  Many  of  our  profession 
have  attended  his  lectures. 


From  the  “ EDINBURG  DAILY  REVIEW 22nd  De- 
cember, 1862. 

Dr  Pick’s  Course  of  Lectures  on  Memory.  — Dr 
Pick  has  just  finished  two  separate  courses  of  five 
lectures  each,  given  at  the  Upper  Queen  Street  Hall, 
to  large  and  respectable  audiences.  In  these  lectures, 
the  learned  Professor  developed  his  system  of  impro- 
ving the  memory,  which  had  recently  attracted  a large 
amount  of  attention  in  England  as  well  as  in  France 
and  Germany;  and  we  may  say  at  once  that  the  ex- 
pectation, so  justly  anticipated  after  the  introductory 
lectures,  was  fully  realized.  Mnemonics  has  been  tried 
at  different  times  by  many,  but  has  been  abandoned 
again,  because  they  presented  means  more  difficult  to 
overcome  than  the  things  they  aimed  at  mastering. 
Dr  Pick’s  system  finds  the  means  to  facilitate  remem- 
brance, neither  in  localities,  nor  in  phrases  or  words, 
but  in  the  things  themselves.  The  thing  which  is 
intended  to  be  kept  in  mind  must  furnish  the  means 
to  facilitate  its  remembrance,  and  not  anything  else 
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instead.  To  take  a known  thing  as  a starting  point 
of  comparison  for  the  unknown  is  the  fundamental 
idea  of  his  system.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  simpli- 
city and  efficiency  of  its  application,  we  have  only  to 
cite  the  results  of  these  five  lectures.  In  the  first 
lecture,  series  of  words  facilitating  the  knowledge 
of  the  French  genders  were  immediately  learned  and 
repeated  by  the  audience.  The  names  of  the  kings 
of  England,  which  occasion  many  a tear  in  the  eyes 
of  schoolboys,  were  mastered  in  a few  minutes,  and 
will  not  easily  be  forgotten.  The  second  lecture,  trea- 
ting of  figures,  enabled  the  audience  to  keep  in  mind, 
without  the  slightest  trouble  or  effort,  the  number  of 
inhabitants  of  the  principal  countries  of  the  world. 
The  third  lecture  gave  a skeleton  of  English  history 
and  chronology,  and  the  specific  gravities  of  metals, 
which  were  mastered  by  the  audience  with  the  same 
facility.  The  fourth  lecture  attracted  a large  number 
of  professors  of  languages,  &c.  Dr  Pick  promised  to 
show  “how  to'  facilitate  the  study  of  foreign  langua- 
ges” Our  space  does  not  allow  us  to  give  here  the 
Doctor’s  views  on  that  subject.  All  what  we  can 
say  is  that  his  plan  to  study  a foreign  language  is 
not  the  usual  one,  viz.,  to  begin  with  the  grammar, 
nor  is  it  the  analytical  method  of  Jacotot,  Hamil- 
ton, &c. , but  a method  which  lies  between  the  two. 
In  conformity  with  the  general  principle  of  the  me- 
thod, the  Professor  takes  as  basis  the  known  — that 
is  to  say  those  elements  which  passed  from  the  fo- 
reign language  into  our  own.  He  showed  how  the 
irregular  verbs  of  the  French  grammar  can  be  easily 
mastered,  and  promised  to  initiate  more  fully  into 
this  plan,  which  is  sure  to  save  much  time  and  trouble. 
In  the  last  lecture,  mythological  and  other  names, 
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also  the  Holy  Scriptures,  prose  and  poetry,  were  trea- 
ted, and  at  last  the  Professor  showed  to  his  audience 
how  he  kept  in  mind  the  large  number  of  figures 
which  had  so  much  surprised  them  at  his  introductory 
lectures,  and  of  which  we  have  given  a full  report. 
After  having  gone  through  the  series  of  figures  (the 
same  as  given  six  weeks  ago)  the  audience  repeated 
the  figures  backwards  and  forwards,  as  the  Professor 
had  done.  We  need  not  say  that  the  audiences  fol- 
lowed the  Professor  trough  the  whole  course  with  the 
greatest  attention  and  the  highest  interest,  which  was 
kept  up  to  the  last,  and  manifested  in  each  lecture 
with  repeated  applause  and  approbation. 
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